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In the Committee’s report I would note first of all 
what appears to me to be a serious omission, viz;- as to 
the future of the Bagdad Railway, In the hands of Germany 

. ^ I 

lit has proved so powerful an instrument of political expan- 
/ \^/v.wlsion that the first condition of any peaceful or stable 


i 



.H settlement of the question of Asiatic Turkey must, in ray 

opinion, be the elimination of this form of German influence 

, i. ^ 

iVhatever other terras of peace we impose upon 'furkey, I 
venture to re^rard it as es sential that she sliould undertake 
cancel all the concessions .'^ranted to the Bap-dad and 
^ Railway Company. She would, I presume, have to 

indemnify the Germ^ui and other shareholders unless nenoany 


% V 


(oj) herself could be compelled to indemnify the shareholders 


IcLX 


a part of the war indermiity to be iimposed on her. 

i \ 


If it 




(• r»c. 




i j5^i) 


were left to Turkey to indemnify them, she mipht be com- 


Rj/tJdd to assume that oblipjition in lieu of a war indemnity, 

or she mifht be helped by the Allies financially to dis¬ 
charge it, if the burden proved to be absolutely beyond her 
own unaided po /ers. Once redeemed from all German control 
the Railway, i.e such sections of it as ran througli terri¬ 
tory ceded to, or definitely brourdit within the recognised 
sphere of influence of the Allies, would be transferred 
to the Allies, such sections only as remained within the 

terratary of the New Turkish State, being vested in that 

* 

State. VJiether, and under wiiat conditions, the trunk line 


and 


things 


to be estaJilished in what is now Asiatic Turkey. It is 
impossible to discuss this question at present. The one 




point to be kept clearly in mind now is the necessity of 

elimination 


elimination once and for all this dominant factor of German 
influence. 

fflf the four alternative solutions for a future 
settlement of Asiatic Turkey suggested by tlie Committee, 
the fourth (D) appears to me on the whole to be the least 
open to objection, maiily in view of our own declaration 
at the outset that our quarrel was not with the Itirkish 
people, out with the German->led Government at Constantinople, 
and of the consequent effect upon ttie whole liohammedan 

world of the policy of undis.faiised dismemberment. The time 

« 

» * 

at ray disposal does not allow me to enter upon the any 
detailed criticism even of this solution. I will confine 
myself merely to this query. Once the Ottoman Empire, as 
it has hitherto existed, disappears witli the loss of 
Constantinople, will the Arab provinces accept under any 
conditions of mere decentralisation the continuance of 
nominal Turkish rule? Is it impossible to create two states 
instead of one to which D scheme mif^t be generally applied, 
a Turkish State comprising I and II on the map, and an Arab 
State made up of III,IV and V? I do not underrate the 
difficulty of setting up any ruler with sufficient authority 
to preside over such an Arab State, especially as it would 
include both French ad British spheres of influence, efeeh if 
offi,cially unrecognised as such. But ^ that difficulty 
mi^t prove less insuperable than that of enforcing on the 
Arab populations the continued acceptance of an even nom- 

% 

inal Turkish Rulerahip. 

Ti'oreover, unless the question of the Khaliphate 
is in the meantime finally settle^ by its transfer into 
oUier hands than those of the Ottoman Sultans, ,,! feel very 

4 

strongly that the survival of even a nominal Turkish 
Sultanate over so large an area, a.s is contemplated in 

4 

scheme D, will leave the door open to a continuance of the 
pan-islamic propaganda initiated by Abdul Hamid and pro¬ 
secuted of late years by the Turkish Committee of Union 

end 



and Propress. I doubt whether the menacing character of that 


propaganda has yet been sufficiently appreciated. Had it 
had another ten or twenty years to extend and consolidate 
itself I believe it would have constituted an extremely 
serious danger to British Power and every scheme for dealing 
with the r'emaants of the Ottoman P^mpire after the Virar, 
should, in nty opinion, be very carefully studied from that 


particular point of view. 


'.'ith regard t) scheme D. I would like to add that 
Sir Francis Slliot's note as to the objections it would 
present f om the Greek point of view, should Greece acquire 
by her intervention in the war an extension of territory 
in Asia 'iinor, appears to me to deserve very serious 
consideration. I doubt whether Italy in a similar contin- 
geiity would find it any adequate safe-puard for her inter¬ 
ests. 


I do not f el competent to estimate t'he cogency 
under of the strategic arguments in favour of the extension 


under schemes II and III of British Territory or of a 
British Zone beyond the Vilayats of Bagdad and Basra. It 
is not, I think, proved that from the purely Indian point 
of view such extension is necessaryjf or desirable, and, 
if it were ultimately to take place on general grounds 
of imperial interst, I hope that this will be plainly 
stated, 80 as to avoid subsequent disputes between the Im¬ 
perial Government and the Government of India as to the 
distribution of military and financial burdens thereby 
incurred. 


I do not altogether share the apprehension with 
which the framers of thersport seem to view the disappear- 
ance in the more or less distant future of all buffer 


ste-tes between the British and Russian Empires in Asia. 
History, I think, goes to show that the interposition of 

territory 


territory which is apt to degenerate gradually into a 
no-man's land if it belongs to feeble states incapable of 
defending themselves, is dJar more likely to engender 
dangerous friction ;uid antagonism, and even to produce 
an actual conflict than a recognised conterminous boundary, 
any violation of which involves at once an act of war. 

These are, I would add, merely a fev; notes s f'gested 
by a first and very rapid pemsal of the Committee's report 
which Sir Mark Sykes has shown to me. He has asked me to 
let him have tliem for what they are worth, as they stand, 

4 

as he is starting aien at once for Egypt aiid India, whilst 
I am proceeding to the Balkans, and I should be 
very glad of an opvortunity on some future occasion to 
study the whole question at greater leisure. 
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Copy of letter from Sir Mqrk Sykes, M.P. 


No.5 Secret. 



SOFIA, 

20th June 1915 


I showed llr.Fitzmaurice the draft Report of the 


Co 


im 


Turkey, which he read. 


subsequently 


we went throu^N it together. I also showed him the Note 

s 

from the Grand Kadi Mohaiiimed lustafa to the Sirdar of 
the 22nd April 1915. 

With the latter document Mr.Fitzmaurice was very 
greatly struck and expressed the opinion that it was an 
excellent exposition of the feelings and sentiments of 

s. With regard to the Report itself, 

I will endeavour to give Ir.Fitzraaurice’s observations 
thereon, first in detail, and then his general views. 

1. On page 4 (15) reference is made to the possible 

\ • e e^AM o[ bUl 

afCKii Kti/Cori internationalisation of Armenia and Palestine. With regard 

Sky 

-rw^t ‘t'O Palestine Mr.Fitzmaurice is in agreement with the text, 
uj 1 ^^^ touching Armenia he considers that though Armenia may 

separately protected, controlled or administered by two 
0 r Powers, say, for example, by France in Armenian 


/ 





Ci 1 icia and Russia in the remainder, he is entirely opposed 


t;t/| 

to the idea of a mixed administration in Armenia or any part 
thereof, and understands that Armenian leaders share this 
view. I think that this view will be found to coincide 


'■ivti. 


with the general tenour of a Note of mine orr the subject 

of Armenia. Mr.Fitzmaurice also gave the caution that the 

% 

Powers should beware when settling this question of falling 
back on the employment of neutrals, such as Swedes, Swiss, 


etc., as thi 


opportunities 


the Quadruple Alliance to promote suspicion and disintegra¬ 
tion. 


2 . 


2. On page 12 (48) Mr.Fitzmaurice had several ob¬ 
servations to make on the seriatim objections to partition. 

As regards (1) he is of opinion that if Constanti¬ 
nople falls the blow to Ottoman prestige and the loss 
of the arsenals will have such a far-reaching effect that 
disintegration will ensue more rapidly than the Report 
anticipates, o-wing to divisions of opinion and mutual 
recriminations among the Turks, to say nothing of the Arabs 
and Kurds. 

As regards objection No.2 he is of opinion that our 
declaiation was made under a misconception that the Young 
Turks were the victims of German intrigue and pressure, 
and that this will grow plainer as the war proceeds, whereas 
as shei.vn by the recent declaration of Tala'at Bey reported 
in the Times, and the interview of Javid Bey in the 
Vossische Zeitung, the contrary was the case. 

I 

On No.3 he observed that he did not think that Indian 
Moslem opinion would be much affected by action regarding 
Turkey after the fall of Constantinople, in as much as the 
failure of the Turks to hold their Capital would lead 
Indian Moslems to accept subsequent eaents as "fate" and 
that once Constantinople was lost, Sunni Moslems would by 
instinct begin to look rather for a de jure Arab Sti Caliph 
to take the place of the de facto Turkish Caliph, who had 
lost his real claim to office. The Ottomans hold the 


Caliphate by force and when force sismuiiHx fails in the 

$ 

highest point their claim to the Caliphate dwindles to 
nothing. 



On No.4 he did not agree that the annexation of 
Mesopotamia would necessarily mean the end of Arab hpper 

4 

of national, cultural and economic development; this would 
depend on the form of our subsequent administration and 
policy rather than on our in^ial action. Further he did 

not 



. V\JaaJ 

i ^ if 
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not think that, should the Caliphate change hands, the new 
holder of the office would aspire to be more than an 
independent Prince, and would not expect to be aiuler 
controlling a great army and fleet. 

I On No.5 be observed that our economic prospects 

would really be more prejudiced if things were let tun on 
at the present rate than if direct European administration 

or control were imposed. Our dominant share of a mis- 

« 

governed country would be less than our partial share of 
a well-governed country. 

As regards No.6 be considered that this really 


Russia 


Russia 




to confront the same native problems on as large a scale 
as ourselves in Asia, and is exppsed to_the same dangers 
and difficulties. Should Great Britain and Russia pursue 


policy of confidence and friendship, it would be clear 


■ ■ 


that Russia was as desirous that v/e should be on good 
terms with our native subjects in India and Mesopotamia as 
we should be that the Russians were not menaced in Armenia 
the Caucasus and Central Asia; since any native upheaval 
in our Empire has its automatic reflex in the other. 

As regards No.7, he said that this objection seemed 
tb postulate a Franco-Italian combine against us, which it 

should not be beyond the power of our diplomacy to prevent 

? 

Turming to page 15 (62) he repeated that the fall 

of Constantinople would lead to the establishment of an 

* 

lan dynasty would not Bontinuf 
to hold the office either as Rois Faineants or as a moral 
power and that consequently the problem dealt with in this 


paragraph was not of real importance. 

"■ K. I") fog 

As regards 18 (71), subsection 1, ]je pointed out 
that the fall of Constantinople would be such a prodigious 


event 




event as to shake all the traditions and foundations of 
Ottoman rule and that the Ottoman Government would hardly 



negotiate for want 


sanction 


In fact he thou^t that the case as stated in No^87 (which 
he considered a correct estimate) rendered this advantage 


nugato ry. 


? C' 


On page 18 (72) ii he observed that this objection 

V 

was magnified by the national aspirations of the Armenians 
Greeks and Arabs, which would prove a source of constant 
difficulty under a nebulous regime of Ottoman dominion and 
supplemented by spheres of influence. 

As regards course C described in detail on page 18, 


Mr.Fitzmaurice put it very 


aid; to 


quote his own words: "there is only one man who, owing to 
bis training and post, has any interest in maintaining the 

4 

Ottoman Empire as it is, his name is Fitzmaurice?: and he 
entirely disapproves". As a result of his exammiation of 


3 

he considered vital. 


important ameridments 


(I 
■ lU.H 


1 


Firstly , page 30 ,5d, he considered the Falis, 
Mutesarrifs, etc., should be appointed by the Governor- 
General with the approval of the Imperial author!^, since 
he considered that this was the>,pnly way to break the per- 
lanent power of the bureaucracy. 

Secondly that it should not be within the power 
perial authority to with-draw local troops for 

, 4 

operations or training from a given locality without the 

consent of the Mejliss; for instance that the Arab troops 

* 

of Palestine should not be available for operations in 
Armenia or Anatolia unless the Palestine representative 


government approved. 


Thirdly 
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Thirdly that the active Imperial army should be 
I strictly limited and that no increase thereof should be 
made without the consent of the whole of the Ayalets, and 
that it should be ixi part available in any part of the 
Ayalets at the request of the Mejlias throu^i he Governor 
General, 

As regards the report Mr.Fitzmaurice had nothing 
to add to the desiderata set forth in the Report of the 
Committee. 

He laid stress, however, on the necessity of being 
on our guard against any manoeuvre of the Young Turks like 
that by which in 1912 they surrendered Salonica, not to the 
Balkan Allies, but to the Greeks alone, with the object, 

(in which they were eventually successful), of splitting 
the Balkan Alliance. In the Young Turk and German mind, 
once Turkey ceases to be a military entity in an anti- 
Entenjse sense in the Caucasus, the Straits or Southern 
Syria, her only value would be that of an apple of discord 
to split the Allies especially over the matter of Constanti¬ 
nople or Palestine and it is not unlikely that, when the 
Dardanelles operations are nearing success and the position 
of Constantinople is untenable, they may resort to the device 
of attempting a real or mock surrender to the Anglo-French 
forces in an anti-Russian sense. This mi^^t well be at¬ 
tempted under the cloak of a revolution apparently organised 

r 

against the present Government. It would therefore be wise, 
in the event of their offering to parley, that the first da 
condition hhould be the unconditional surrender to the 
Allies as a whole. 

Mr.Fitzmaurice stated that he favoured a drastic 

settlement e.g partition on the lines of scheme A because 

% 

he'considered that the Gennans would have less opportunity 

of 


1 


^ jin 


U 


of returning to the scenes of her former activities in 
future times when she had recuperated from the war. If 

4 

the Ottoman Empire outside Anatolia is partitioned then 
Germany will know that there is no hope for her and the door 


^ OiA, closed for ever. If, on the other hand, there is 

a vague situation and a central Imperial Government, Germany 
^ i:U will probably sooner ot later find opportunities to in- 

[sinuate herself into the country once more. 

r"':! . 
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From Vlcert)}}, Aiufiist 1015. 

Privato. Ploaso coinnmiiiratt; tlie followinij from Sir Mark Svko::; to 
Director of Military Operations, War Ollice :— 

“No. 7. For the infonnation of tlio India Oflice and Oili^'c. 

Have shown tlie Viceroy draft 5, revised Report of the f’omniiLteci on Asiatic 
Turkey. His Excellency directs me to inform yon as follows. His iv\ce]- 
lency, confining his observations to Indian point, of view alone, notes with 
satisfaction that Indian desiderata have l^een taken into account ))v 
Committee. 

“He considers annexation bv Great Dritaiu of an ar(.'a. coincidinii’willi 

•* “ 

the present Basra vilayet and embracing Jxnt-el-Anmra as essential. JIo 
regards the establisliinent at Bagdad of a friendly Goveinnient under our 
influence as a necessary corollary. His Itxcellency con.sidcrs that de\' 0 “ 
lutionary scheme 1), map 5, offers best opportunity of satisfactory settlement 
on these lines. 

“ Oa details of scheme D, outlined in Schedule 4, he makes the followiiig 
criticism. Owing to backward condition of the population of area ■!, map 5, 
a Aledjliss would be a source of clanger and disorder. He therefore consjders 
that a special constitution would be necessary for this area, giving greater 
stability and authority to the native executive. 

“ This could be obtained bv the constitution of an Executive and Eegis- 
lative Council of 12, composed of religions and other local notal)Ies. He 
considers that the British Resident m Bagdad should, under tliis scheme, 
hold powers similar to those held by the High Commissioner in l^^gypt. 

“ His Excellency lastly observed that, in the event of it not being possible 
to establish a friendly native Government under our control at Bagdad, 
Indian reciuirements would make permanent occupation by Great Britain 
necessary. This, he noted, raises tlie difficult question of allcoating the 
status of the region between Bagdad and Mosul, aud makes a solution on the 
lines of s:;heme D especially desirable.'* 


SECRET. 


TURKEY IN ASIA. 


Note oil tlie Report of the Inter-Depurtinental 


('oniinittee. 




“ The polli'ij of alloichig th'nigs (o (Irlff maij have landed n.s- in amnifavoiiv- 
able situation. . ... IV'(3 have to face the fact that noic is an 

O])portiniifij of settling once for all our po.^ition on the Persian Gulfy and that 
if we miss it nou\ we vTtss tl at the initiation of a new era, which must differ 
strategicalhj and politietillij from anything that has existed in the past'' 
(IJeport, pamgrai>h 79.) Suhstitute ''the future of the Ottoman Empire 
for our position ni the Persian (.hdff iU)i\ you have a concise statement 
of tlie problem and of the essential conditions of its solntion. 

I. It might be wished that the Committee—seeing the direction in 
M'hich their studies have led thein^had discussed the desirability or 
undesirability of maintaining the Ottoman l^lmpire in any shape or form 
from the point of view of the general interests of Europe, Asia, and 
civilisation. V’or such a discussion would necessarily affect the perspective 
of particular interests in Asia Minor or the Persian Gulf, and it is to tlie 
general interests that the particular must be adjusted. 

The notes which I submitted in March treated it as an axiom—after 
-Mr, Asquith’s Guildhall speech --tiiat the Ottoman Em :)ire is to come to 
an end ; and personally I regard the existence of t uit Empire as an 
uuinitigaled evil, and its disappearance as essential to the welfare of 

mankind. But the Committee are not onlv led to consider its continuance 

1/ 

as desirable for the local purposes of a settlement in Asia Minor, but 
they seem even to regard it as something desirable in itself. Thus 
objection is taken to one scheme on the ground that it “would render 
the independence of Turkey a shadow of a name’’ (paragraph 98), and 
to another that it would make impossible the restoration of “ a ]\loslem 
State that would count among the (,iovernments of the world ” (para¬ 
graph 47 (4)), while it is accounted a merit in a third that “it leaves an 
outwardly independent Moslem State ” (paragraph 66 (iv.)). The two points 
of view are irreconcilable, and His Majesty’s Government must definitely 
choose one or the other of them. This is not the place to discuss so great a 
question, but something must be said about it, with especial reference to 
India, 

For upwards of 500 years the Ottoman Empire has been a danger to 
western civilisation—during its growth, becatise of the unconquerable 
aggressiveness of its quasi-religious principles ; during its deca^y because 
of the temptation which its vast potentialities have offered to the cupidity of 
Europe. And if, as the Committee point out (paragraph 97), the one constant 
phenomenon in European history for the last century has been the steady 
diminution of Turkish territory in Europe, it may be said with equal truth 
that, thanks to the pan-Islamic propaganda initiated by Abdul Hamid, a 
great deal of what Turkey had lost in territory she had recently made good 
in politico-spiritual influence, so that the Ottoman Khalifate had become a 
greater world force than it had been at any time in the previous hundred 
years. And, as such, a greater danger, because, if strong, Turkey can 
mobilize Islam when it suits herself, and, if weak, she is at the mercy of any 
unscrupulous Power which, with little or no risk to itself, can mobilise Islam 
through her. The latter is what we are experiencing now, and the attempt 
has not been more successful mainly because it was premature. The danger, 
then, is pan-Islamisni with an organised modern State at the back of it; and 
the. greater the prestige and material power of the State, the greater the 
danger. How does this affect, us in India ? 

The success of the pan-Islamic propaganda, Avith the Ottoman Khalifate 
as its focus, has been veiy conspicuous in India, ('specially since the Turco- 
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Greek war oi 1897. I'lic ^loiiey-.Minto roiorms niatle Aloslein opinion a 
political force, ainl by a separate treatment of .Moslem asjiirations, ,eave a 
great Htiniiiliis to the corporate sense, Avliieh snbs('qiient events, both 
external ami internal, have tomled still further to (‘inphasise. Hut at present 
Aloslem feelings are neither organisetl nor homogeneous, and it is important 
to nnnember this when the ('ommittcr' desiderate a settlement that “will 
appeal to, or at least not antagonise” them, (jtaragraph 12 (vii.)), and 
olqet't to a particular scheme on the ground tliat “ Indian Moslem 
feeling would bo painfullv, and possibly dangerously, affected.” (pai'a- 
graph 17 (8) ). In the plains the Young Moslem is a paii-lslaniist, 
and the activity of men like Zafar Ali Khan, and of the' Young Aloslom 
press geiK'rally, since lIh^ war began, leaves little doubt where their true 
allegiance lies. But the North-West Frontier looks at matters from a 
dilTerent point of view. There, great as is the prestige of Bourn, and 
profoumi as is the belief in '’J'nrkish invincibility- when it ecjines tf) a 
question to je/nn/, it is to the local “King of Islam,” the Amir of Afghanistan 
and not to distant Constantinople that men look. The Young AJoslem has 
no footing in this most important region yet; but even now the rising 
generation in the Frontier Brovince read the newspapers, and the greybeards 
Avho control the young I)loods ai'e passing away. In twenty years time there 
will i)e a factor here Avhich may bti altogether beyond our control if there 
is among the Govei’iiments of the world a puwei-ful Moslem State towartls 
which an organised, homogeneous Young Moslem party throughoiit India can 
gravitate. 

The Committee are alive to the danger of ])roviding “ a rallyiiigpoint for 
disaffection in Egypt and India” (paragraph 7<S). What they do not seem 
to me to appreciate is the e.vtent to which the pan-Islainic danger will grow, 
and tlie increasing dilliciilty of dealing Avith it—as sooner or later we must— 
if the Gttoman Empire is allowed to survive. Now, after a successful Avar, our 
military strengtli will be so great, for a time, at all events, that Ave can afford 
to face even considerable risks, though I do not believe that such will arise. 
Is it wise to postpone a reckoning which may eventually be forced upon ns 
at a time of the enemy’s choosing, wlien Indian Moslem opinion A\ill have so 
groAvn in bulk and organisation as completely to tie our liands ? And not 
Moslem opinion only ; for it is to be anticipated that Asiatir* self-consciousness 
generally Avill continue to grow, and will more and more resent the 
subjection of Asia to the Avhite peoples. 


If, One other general criticism of the Report must be offered before passing 
to details. Among the Committee’s desiderata is “ a satisfactory resolution 
of the question of the Khalifate ” (paragraph 12 (vii.)); but they relegate 
it to an appendix, and make no attempt to show how the scheme recom¬ 
mended provides solution desired. It may be inferred from paragraph 78 
that the Committee think it advisable that the Osinanli family should not 
retain the Khalifate. But under the scheme recommended it seems quite 
certain that they will; since the Ottoman Empire, reformed and decentralised, 
Avill, ex hypothesiy be stronger than before. 

III. Course A. Parldlou aiid Annexation .—Apart from these general 
considerations, the case made out by the Committee for tliis course is 
surely overwhelming. One or two remarks, however, may be ventured on 
the general strategic and commercial considerations advanced in paragraphs 
21-31 (the political considerations in paragraphs 18-20 seem conclusive.) 

{a) Strategic .—The main strategic pre-occupation of the Committee is 
the Mediterranean port Avith railway to Mesopotamia, for the purpose of 
bringing reinforcements from Enrope^—Avhich is regarded as a military 
necessity (paragraphs 29, 49). 

But the grounds for tliis necessity are very slightly indicated. The 
Committee say that “ we require a frontier where an enemy’s advance can 
be delayed until the arrival of reinforcements ” (paragraph 22), and that if 
India is unable to spare troo])S, Avliich is held to be unlikely in the event of 
Avar with Russia, “ the difference between success anti disaster may Avell lie 
in the rapidity with which reinforcements can reach the threatened area.” 
(paragraph 23). As an abstract proposition that is perhaps indisputable. 


But the questions are, wliat will l)o the threatened area, what is the 
lu'ohalulity, in tlu! particular (‘ouditioiis, that success will ilei)ond on the 
speedy ai’rival of reinforcc'inents, and to what extent \\ ill the Mediterranean 
raihvay secure^ this K^sidt? On these points no iidormation is ^iveii, except 
so far as that the (^onnnittee admit tiiat., in the (‘V(*nl of a I'faneo-IJussian 
cund)ination a^'ainsl us, “ tlie J^h'iMich woidd Ix' in a position to render tlie 
Ilaifa-I'hijjhrates raiUvay valueless ” (])ara^raph 4rl). It nii,i;hl, 1 think, wit!) 
some plausihility be argued that il France W(‘re allied witli us tlu' railway 
would he uunec(‘ssary, Because we should have access by Alexaiidretta ; and 
tliat if l^Vance were noutral the railway woidd not "ave the situation; in 
other wui'ds, that the defenci* of Mesopotamia must he providiMl irrespective 
of the railway, in which case the I’ailway is not a military uec'cssitv. It is 
suhmitted that this cpiestion requires further consideration. 

The j)rohlem of defence is not to h(' imder-rat(‘d ; but it is impossil)le, 
as Lord Sulishury told us in a famous phrase about tlie moon, to insure 
against all risks, and it would seem a condition of an Fan])ire like ours that 
its defeusibility should he relative and not absolute. In the prf’sent case il is 
sul)mitted that in avvai-with Russia'-and still more with Russia and i'h ance 
it will bf‘ impossible for us to put superior forces in the held (!ven in the main 
theatre of war ; that we shall not be able to alford any '‘side sliows,” except 
so far as they may he prohtabh' in order to divert sn[)ei ior forces of tin* 
enemy ; that the fate of Mesopotamia must besettlerl in the main theatre ; and 
that in the meantime no irreparaide damage will ])rob;d)ly liave been done 
(certainly none entailing the loss of our Lastern possessicnis, paragraph 14) 
if we are obliged temporarily to relinquish the rest of it, providt'd tiiat we 

securelv hold th(‘ Basra-Kunia line and the cntrauci’ to the Persian ClulL 

% • 

for wliich purpose, however, some addition to our naval strength may he 
necessary. The seat of Government should lie Basra, and not Bagdad. 

ib) Commercial .—Here w(! hfive the Mediterranean raihvay question 
again, and the Committee seem to give rather an uncertain .sound. 44iey 
seem to agree (paragraph 28) that “ India would lose, and British traders 
would benefit less than their European competitors” by the c(mstriiction 
of the railway. But “they have reason to believe that it will be com* 
mercialiy profitable ” (paragraph 29) ; they “consider that it is strategically 
necessary and commercially desirable” (paragraph 30); but they hold that 
“ commercial considerations may strengthen the arguments for, but do not 
of themselves necessitate ” it (paragraph 49). 

There is, however, one point which the Committee do not mention 
-and indeed it might i)e wished that they had surveyed Mesopotamian 
railways as a whole. Tlie Bagdad L’ailway has already reached Ras-el-Aiii, 
and whatever is to be the fate of the scheme as a whole (a point which the 
(\)inmittee do not discuss), we have to reckon with a railway from 
.Alexandretta to Mosul. Will Mesopotamia bear a second Mediterranean 
railway to Haifa, as well as the Basra-Bagdad railway with extensions to 
Khaiiikin, and possibly Mosul? There are tliose who doubt whether one 
.Mediterranean railway will pay until the country has been developed more 
than is possible for many years to come; and it is difficult to believe that 
two will do so. One of the mainstays of the British line, in the Committee’s 
view (paragraph 29), is to be the cereal produce of tlie Sinjar and the vilayet 
of Mosul. But apart from the fact that the former is thrown l\y the 
Committee’s frontier into the French sphere (for the bulk of the fertile area 
lies to the north of the Sinjar), it is surely improbable that the westward 
trade of this whole region will seek Haifa, if it can get to Alexandretta. The 
same consideration seems to apply to the pilgrim traffic. 

If there is anything in this, the Haifa railway, striking the Euphrates 
at Abu Kenial, will serve the Bagdad and Basra vilayets alone, and its only 
merit will be that mentioned in paragraph 50, viz., access from the west 
unhindered by hostile tariffs ; and against this must be set the ('ommittee’s 
admission that the line will damage Indian trade, and Iieuefit continental 
trade at the expense of Ifritish Whetlier, therefore, the Bagdad-Basni line 
alone does not sufficiently seciiie ail bur purposes seems to deserve further 
consideration. 
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It sliould he note(l iliiit this view, if sound, is not an objection to annex- 
atiun as euiiipared with spheres of influence, since the <’oniinittee urge the 
construction of the .Mediterranean line under either scheme (paras. 4f), 50). 
If it is not sound, and the Haifa line is really a good commercial bargain, 
then—if the spheres of influence scheme be adopted—the grant of a con¬ 
cession for the line should be part of the terms of peace; for France will 
surely do all she can to block it later, as competing with her Alexandretta- 
Mosul line. 


(( 
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Taking seriatim the disadvantages of annexation set forth in para¬ 
graph 47— 

(1.) The fact that it may mean the prolongation of the war with Turkey 
is surely a minor evil (unless, of course, we are reduced to extnmiities in 
Fi’ance) compared with the vast importance of the permanent settlement 
which only annexation can afford. Further, it is by no means certain {a) that 
the Turks will sue for peace on the fall of Constantinople, {b) that we shall 
be able to withdraw our troops in time to affect decisively the issue 
elsewhere ; and after the enormous sacrifices which the French and ourselves 
will have made in the Dardanelles, surely we shall be ejititled to something 
better than “a fairly satisfactory peace.'’ 

(2.) The reference is apparently to Mr. Asquith’s speech. But tlie objection 
is groundless; for Mr. Asquith continued that it is the Ottoman (Tovernment 
Who have rung the death-knell of Ottoman domiaion, not only in Fiirope, 
but in Asia. Witli their disappearance, will disappear, as T at least hope 
“ and believe, the blight which for generations past has withered some of 

“ the fairest regions of the eartli.The Turkish Fimpire has 

“ committe<l suicide, and dug with its own hand its grave.” fl’hat is iiiieom- 
promising enougli, and so in India, at all events, it was understood to be. 

Moreover, it is hardly possible in practice to distinguish between 
Government and people. Sir H. McMahon pointed this out in his conversa¬ 
tions with M. Gout; and the anti-British Indian Moslem paper “ Hanidard ” 
(which reflects Young Moslem opinion) has recently done the same thing. 
It is by no means safe to assume that the Turkish people love us any more 
than the German-led Turkisli Government, and the Committee themselves 
seem to be under no illusion on this point (paragraph 76). 

(3.) The Government of India will doubtless be consulted as to tlie effect 
of annexation on the feelings of Indian Moslems. Here we can only 
conjecture. But I have had the advantage of discussing the question with 
several experienced officials who are home on leave, and the view they take 
seems to be that - - when once the shock of the fall (jf Constantinople lias been 
got over—the frontier will not care what becomes of Turkey, so long as the 
Holy Places are immune, while the bulk of modern Indian Moslem opinion, 
which has been prepared by Mr. Asquith’s speech for the destruction of the 
Ottoman Empire, will be relieved rather than otherwise by a settlemeut tliat 
promises finality. Doubtless, the situation is not quite as good as it was, 
the failure of the attempted coup de theatre in the Uardanelh^s, and the 
consequent slow and costly operations, having given time for second thoughts. 
Rut if there is any force in the considerations suggested above we can afford 
to grasp the nettle now, and we cannot afford to postpone doing so. 

(4.) Why is it a disadvantage to have “ destroyed the political power of 
Islam as represented by 'Furkey”? and is “a Moslem State that would 
count among the Governments of the world” really a desirable thing? 
The pan-Islamic danger is a real and permanent one. All tiie parties to the 
present war have to face it, except Germany. We cannot get rid of it 
altogether. But we-have the opportunity now of immensely diminishing it by 
reducing to impotence the only existing organised Government that can further 
the pan-Islamic idea ; and when we see the progress which that idea has made 
in India, under Turkish influence, in the last 10 years, does not common 
prudence require that we should do so? To leave, and still more to restore, 
“ a Moslem State that would count among the Governments of the world,” 
is simply to create a focus of which Germany (who will have nothing to 
lose) will fan the flame when it suits her—and we, in India and Africa, shall 
be the principal sufferers. 
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It may be, as I ho CommiltcM'say, lliat tlic Klialifate in the j)asL lias always 
beim associated \vitli a temporal empire, ami whether in the future an z\rab 
will euKU'ge wlio will resume the mantle time only can sliow. That is a 
matter for the Aralis. We, with our vast number of Moslem subjects, must 
of course walk warilv. Hutsurelv there is everv reason whv, as aproiesscdlv 
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Christian nation, we slioiild not regard Islam as one of the eternal verities, 
and its liistorical form as endowed witli a ])ermanenco which, for the 
('liristian, Ixdongs only to liter’s Ruck. Still less is it ]>art of i_uur duty t.o 
go out of our way to give it such permanence. 

Can we safely assume that liritisli industries will expand to tlu; 
extent necessary to maintain their liold on the existing Ottoman markets, as 
well as supply the inhabitants of the 12,000,000 acres of reclaimed soil in 
Mesopotamia ? \o doubt, India and Japan will ])e serious competitors with 
Great Britain in the latter ri'gion. It is also true that our trade with the' 
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rest of Turkey exists ; that the bulk of our existing trad(‘ with Bagdad is a 
transit trade which Russia will spare no effort to kill; and that a genuine 
Mesopotamian trade can only grow u[) slowly as the country is developed. 
But is the loss of the other markets in itself a sutlicient disadvantage to turn 
tlie scale decisivelv against annexation? 




(b.^ If the value of Mesop:>famia lo us is all that the Committee show it 
1o be, is not our I'esponsibility really just as great under any other scheme 
as under one of annexation? Indeed, is it not actually greater if we <lo not 
annex', for the reasons given Ijy the Committee in paragraphs 09 and 79 ? 
For, in that case, we are necessaiilv involved in any quarj-el (threatening tin 
security of Mesopotamia) which any other Power may force upon Turkey. 
And it is liardly to be expected that in such a case we shall receive Jiiuch 
militarv assistance from Turkev itself. 

IV. C<nu'sr B. Bphcrci< o f Iiijliioirc. —The al)Ove coiisi(l('rations, if there is 
any truth in them, seem not oulv to diminish the disadvantages of annexation, 
but also to dispose of most of the very modest advantages claimed for spheres 
of influence in paragraph 08. It is only necessary To remark that para¬ 
graph GS (iii.) seems inconsistent with paragraph 50 ; while, with reference to 
point (iv.), it is hardly to ])e supposed that educated Indian Moslems, witli 
the spectacle of Pei’sia before their eyes, will be deceived l)y spheres of 
influence and by a scheme which the Committee themselves admit “implies 
the imposition of a distinct limitation on Turkey’s rights of independent 
sovereignty ” (paragraph G5). 

V. Coiirsr C- flir nia'nilnKmcc of on Imh-pendcuf Ottoman Empii'c 
o}’ga)iis(’d as at prcsoit —is outlined by the (knnmittee only to be rejecteti 
for reasons of a fundanKuital nature, set forth in paragraphs 73-79, Avhich 
deserve most careful consideration as furnishing the background against 


whicli any scheme ought to be studied. But tlie Committee do iiot explain 
wily they are not as fatal to schemes B and D, as they are to scheme C. 

• VI. Course D.—Manitenaoicc of an independent Ottoman Empire with a 
decenti'aHsed Sjjstcm of Administration. —This scheme (Schedule IV.)—whicli 
the Committee recommend as “on the whole the best solution” (para¬ 
graph 99)—is sketched with so light a hand that criticism is difficult. 
It necessarily depends for its success upon the nature of the relations that 
are to be set up between the Central Government and the local administra¬ 
tions ; but of these nothing is said. Ministers are presumably to be 
]’(,'sponsible to an imperial mejliss on which the five ayalets, we must suppose, 
will be represented Tiiis central administration will directly control more 
than half the total revenues of the Empire ; the army; foreign relations ; 
trunk railways ; and (necessarily, I think) any concessions that cover more 
than one ayalet. To what extent is it to control the ayalets ? e.g., their 
borrowing powers. The question is vital. For of two things one. IGther 
the control must be absolute and effective, or these ayalets, which are 
potentially “autonomous States” (paragraph 87), will become so actually 
without more ado. If the control is absolute, it must either be provided 
l)y the Constitution, or it must be secured by community of sentiment. 
}Jow between these ayalets there is no common sentiment except to some 
extent religion. The temptation will therelore be forthe Central Government to 
try to hold theintogellier by the pan-Islamic appeal, and we may be faced with 
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the pan-lslainic danger in a more acute form than ever. And whether llie 
control iri secured thus, or hy the Constitution, provided that'it is eifeclive, tin' 
Central Government, and therefore the whole Empii'e, will still be subject to 
all tlujse evil iidliumces which tlu: Committe<‘ h:ive described in para¬ 
graphs 73-9. The capital and Armenia will be no less at the mercy of Uussiu 


(paragraph 73); Turkey will be the vassal of French (paragraph 7f), 
or of Franco-German, finance (paragraph 7(i)^for she 'will have 1o 
borrow, and tlu^ ayalets will have to borrow--aud '‘Great lii'itain 
“ cannot co-operate with n'or yet compete with the Fi-ench financial policy, 

“ nor the Russian political policy ” (paragraph 75) ; the enmity of Turkey 
(])aragraph 76), and oppoi*tunities for Turco-Germaii intrigue with the 
.Vrab Chiefs (paragiaph 78), will be no less; “the certain retention in 
“ the Ottoman family of tin* Khalifate will be a rallying point foi* disaffection 
“in l^gypt and India” (ih.);. while' “ tiie Turkish Army may l)ecome a 
formidable menaetC’ to our position at Rasra (/F), which is all that we shall 
retain—if, indeed, we retain that (paragraph 88(6)) —and wltich, in the 
Committee’s opinion, “by itself is untenable” (paragraph 21). If this 
scheme is to be accepted, it is surely essential lo sliow that these things will 
not be. Foi‘ our own immemorial interests in Mesopotamia and tlio Rersiaiifi^ 
(iulf no provision is made. It is said (paragraph 88 (6)) that there must he , 
“adequate safeguards ” for them, but no suggestion is made as to what the 
safeguards should be. Those provided by the Hakki treaties, which are 
spoken of as the maximum to he hoped h)r under Scheme C (paragraph 77y 
are, as the Committee see, illusory. To make tlie basis of our position 
these treaties (which were reluctantly acquiescetl in because at the moment 
we could get nothing better), after a successful war, would l)e absurd. 

And if the Ottoman Empire falls to pieces, what will be our position? 
That the scheme contains the seeds of schism is obvious, and their growth 
will be forced if, as is suggested in paragraph 87, there is “ an understanding 
among the Allies as to the areas in which each of them claims to liave 
special interests.” it is claimed that, when tlie time eonu's, we shall be 
“ favourably placed for securing our political and commercial iutei'ests” (ib.), 
and that meanwhile we “ avoid assuming immediate military responsibility 
without in any way compromising Great Britain’s position ” (para. 88(5)). 
But this is surely, on the one hand, to ci'edit too much to a Power \vhose 
guiding principle is the avoidance of immediate responsil)ility, and, on 
the other, to suppose that the other Powers will liave been idle in the 
meantime. We have recently seen Germany in 10 years so entire!}^ 
undermine the position which we had Iniilt up in Mesopotamia in two 
centuries, that we were going to be content with the scraps of paper 
which were all that Hakki Pasha and Baron von Kiihlmami offered us. 
What guarantee is there that that will not happen again tliere, and 
elsewhere, under the conditions described by the (Committee in para- 
;raplis 73-8 ? Again, it must be remembered that when the crash comes 
it will not necessarily, or probably, come ai. a moment of our choosing ; 
and in what position will that Power be to insist on the recognition of its 
claims, w^hich, while others have been acting, has been ciiltivatiiig tlie 
avoidance of responsibility ? It is bard to l)elieve that France, after the 
sacrilices she has made in the Dardanelles, will not insist on annexing 
Alexandretta, and if the Committee ai’e riglit iji their estimate of that port 
(paragraph 23), our position, without Haifa, will assuredly have been com¬ 
promised. Indeed, to our position under this scheme seems to apply no 
less forcibly than in its context the Committee’s warning, which I have 
already quoted. “ The policy of allowing things to drift may have landed 
“ us in an unfavourable situation .... Without any desire for fresh 
“ responsibilities or encumbrances, we have to face the fact that now is our 
“ opportunity for settling once for all our position on the Persian Gulf, and 
“ that if we miss it now we miss it at the Initiation of a new era, which must 
“ differ strategically and politically from anything tliat has existed in the 
“ past ” (paragraph 79.) In other words, we shall be found to have abdicated. 

It is submitted, therefore, that there is no real alternative to annexation, 
that tliere is no real objection to annexation except on military grounds, and 
that the paragraphs of the Committee’s report dealing with these grounds do 
not afford sufficient material for an o[)inion decisively hostile to annexation. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND RUSSIA 

RESPECTING ASIATIC TURKEY. 


[87247] No. 1. 

Memorandum communicated by Sir M. Sykes, May 8, 1916. 

M. GEORGES PICOT returned from Petrograd on Friday, the 5th, having 
concluded with the Russian Minister for Foreign Affaires the business which was 
committed to him by the French Government relative to the Arab question. 

The following are the letters which were mutually exchanged between M. Paleologue 
and M. Sazonof:— 


( 1 -) 

M. Sazonof, Ministre des Affaires Etrangeres, d M, Paleologue^ Amhassadeur 

de France en Russia. 

M. PAmbassadeur, Petrograd, le 13 (26) avril, 1916. 

En me rdferant aux aide-memoire adresses par le Ministere Imperial des Affaires 
fitrangeres a I’Ambasaade de France en date du 4/17 et 8/21 mars, annee courante, 
j’ai I’honneur de faire connaitre a votre Excellence qua la suite des entretiens que j^ai 
eus avec M. Georges Picot, delegue special du Gouvernement frangais, relativement a 
la reconnaissance de I’accord q.ui serait etabli entre la France et PAngleterre pour la 
constitution d’un Etat ou d’une federation d'Etats arabes et a Pattribution des 
territoires de la Syrie, de la Cilicie et de la Mesopotamie, le Gouvernement Imperial est 
pret a sanctionner Parrangement etabli sur les bases qui lui ont ete indiquees aux 
conditions suivantes: 

1. La Russie annexerait les regions d’Erzerouin, de Tr^bizonde, de Van et de 
Bitlis, jusqu’a un point a determiner sur le littoral de la mer Noire a Pouest de 
Trebizonde; 

2. La region du Kourdistan situee au sud de Van et de Bitlis entre Mouch, Sert, le 
cours du Tigre, Djeziret-ibn-Omar, la ligne de faites des montagnes qui dominent 
Amadia, et la region de Mergavar serait cedee a la Russie, qui, en revanche, 
reconnaitrait a la France la propriete du territoire compris entre PAla Dagh, Cesaree, 
PAk Dagh, PYildiz Dagh, Zara, Eghin et Kharpout. En outre, a partir de la rdgion 
de Mergavar, la frontiere de PArabie suivrait la ligne de faites des montagnes qui 
Hmitent actuellement les territoires ottoman et persan. Ces li mites sont indiquees 
dune maniere generale et sous reserve des modifications de detail a proposer par 
la Commission de Delimitation qui se reunira ulterieurement sur les lieux. 


Le Gouvernement Imperial consent, en outre, a admettre que dans toutes les ‘ 
parties du territoire ottoman ainsi cedees a la Russie les concessions de chemins de fer 
et autres accordees a des Frangais par le Gouvernement ottoman seront maintenues. 
Si le Gouvernement Imperial exprime le desir qu’elles soient modifiees ulterieurement 
en vue de le mettre en harmonie avec les lois de PEmpire, cette modification aura lieu 
d’accord avec le Gouvernement de la Republique. 

En ce qui concerne les institutions, administrations, etablissements religieux, 
scolaires, hospitallers, &c., relevant des deux nations, ils continueraient a jouir des 
privileges qui leur etaient accordes jusqu’ici par les traites, accords et contrats conclus 
avec le Gouvernement ottoman. II demeure, toutefois, entendu qu’en stipulant une 
telle reserve les deux Gouvernements n’ont pas voulu exiger pour Pavenir le maintien 
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des droits de juridiction, du protectorat religieux et des Capitulations dans les regions 
qui seraient ainsi annexees a la Russie et a la France, mais seulement assurer la 
survivance des institutions et etablissements actuellement existant et ouvrir la voie, 
apres la conclusion de la paix, a une negociation entre les deux Puissances. 

Enfin, les deux Gouvernements admettent en principe que cliacun des Ftats qui 
annexerait des territoires turcs devrait participer au service de la Dette ottomane. 

Veuillez, &c. 

SAZONOF. 



M. Paleologue^ Ambassadeur de France en Russie^ d M. Sazonof, Ministre des 

Affaires Etranghres. 


Ainbassade de France en Russie, Petrograd, 

M, le Ministre, le 13 (26) avril, 1916. 

J’ai riionneur d’accuser reception de la communication que votre Excellence m’a 
adressee a la date de ce jour, relativement a la reconnaissance par le Gouvernement 
Impmal, aux conditions suivantes, de Taccord qui serait etabli entre la France et 
I’Angleterre pour constituer un Ftat ou une federation des Ftats arabes et assurer 
rattribution des territoires de la Syrie, de la Cilicie et de la Mesopotamie sur les bases 
qui lui ont ete indiquees par le delegue special du Gouvernement frangais. De son 
cote, le Gouvernement de la Republique m’a charge de vous faire connaitre qu’il a 
decide de sanctionner I’arrangement dont il s agit: 


1. La Russie annexerait les regions d’Erzeroum, de Trebizonde, de Van et de 
Bitlis jusqu’a un point a determiner sur le littoral de la mer Noire a I’ouest de 
Trebizonde; 

2. La region du Kourdistan situee au sud de Van et de Bitlis entre Moiich, Sert, le 
cours du Tigre, Djeziret-ibn-Omar, la ligne de faites des montagnes qui dominent 
Amadia et la region de Mergavar serait cedee a la Russie, qui, en revanche, 
attribj^^xaR A la France les territoires compris entre rAla.Dagh, Cesaree, TAk Dagh, 
I’Yildiz Dagh, Zara, Eghin et Kharpout. En outre, a partir de la region de Mergavar, 
la frontiere de I’Arabie suivrait la ligne de faites des montagnes qui limitent 
actuellement les territoires ottoman et persan. Ces limites sont indiquees d’unemaniere 
generate et sous reserve des modifications de detail a proposer par la Commission de 
Delimitation qui se reunira ulterieurement sur les lieux. 




Le Gouvernement de la Republique prend acte avec satisfaction de ce que le 
Gouvernement Imperial consent, en outre, a admettre que dans toutes les parties du 
territoire ottoman ainsi cedees a la Russie les concessions de chemins de. fer et autres 
accordees a des Fran 9 ais par le Gouvernement ottoman seront maintenues. Si le 
Gouvernement Imperial exprime le desir qu’elles soient modifiees ulterieurement en 
vue de les mettre en harmonie avec les lois de TEmpire, eette modification aurait lieu 
d’accord avec le Gouvernement de la Republique. 

En ce qui concerne les institutions, administrations, etablissements religieux, 
scolaires, hospitaliers, &c., relevant des deux nations, ils continueront a jouir des 
privileges qui leur etaient accordea jusqu’ici par les traites, accords et contrats conclus 
avec le Gouvernement ottoman. II demeure, toutefois, entendu qu’en stipulant une 
telle reserve les deux Gouvernements n’ont pas voulu exiger pour I’avenir le maintien 
des droits de juridiction, du protectorat religieux et des Capitulations dans les regions 
qui seraient ainsi annexees a la Russie et a la France, mais seulement assurer la 
survivance des institutions et etablissements actuellement existant et ouvrir la voie, 
'apres la conclusion de la paix, a une negociation dont I’amitie des deux pays ne permet 
pas de mettre en doute I’heureuse solution. 

Enfin, les deux Gouvernements admettent en principe que chacun des Etats qui 
annexerait des territoires turcs devrait participer au service de la Dette ottomane, 

Veuillez, &c. 

PALEOLOGUE. 


I understand that the French Government desire that similar letters should now 
be exchanged between M. Cambon and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
embodying the sense of the memorandum approved b}’- the British War Committee on 
the 4th February and the French Cabinet on the 8th February. 
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It will be observed that the changes made by the negotiations between the French 
and Russians in Petrograd do not affect the Franco-British arrangements approved in 
the memorandum of the 4th February. 

It would appear that it would be advantageous to exchange letters as soon as 
possible, so that the Turkish policy of the Entente Powers (Italy excepted) should be 
definitely settled, and that all cause of misunderstanding or friction should be removed. 
As matters have progressed so far, it would seem likely to cause suspicion of our 
absolute good-will if we did not fall in readily with the French proposal to exchange 
letters. 

It might be further pointed out that, until the matter is settled, our handling of the 
Arab question will never have the hearty support of the French which it otherwise 
would have, and that an exchange of notes is an essential prelude to a conference 
between M. Georges Picot and Colonel Clayton on Franco-British Arab policy. Such 
a conference M. Georges Picot earnestly desires, as he considers that a complete 
exchange of views is necessary to co-ordinate the situation in Paris with that in Cairo. 
In might be added that in the exchange of letters satisfactory arrangements regarding 
British missionaries in French areas mav be provided for. 

M. S. 


[88317j No. 2. 

a. Gamhon to Sir Edward Grey,—{Received May 10.) 

Ambassade de France^ Londres^ 

M. le Secretaire d’fitat, le 9 mai, 1916. 

DESIREUX d^entrer dans les vues du Gouvernement^ du Roi et de chercher a 
detacherles Arabes des Turcs en facilitant la creation dun Etat on d’uneconfederation 
d’filtats arabes, le Gouvernement de la Republique avait accepte Pinvitation qui lui 
avait ete adressee par le Cabinet britannique en vue de fixer les limites de cet Etatet 
des regions syriennes ou les interets frangais sont predoniinants. 

A la suite des conferences qui ont eu lieu a ce sujet a Londres et des pourparlers 
qui se sont poursuivis a Petrograd un accord s’est etabli. J’ai ete charge de faire 
connaitre a votre Excellence que le Gouvernement frangais accepte les limites telles 
qu'elles ont ete fixees sur les cartes signees par Sir Mark Sykes et M. Georges Picot, 
ainsi que les conditions diverses formulees au cours de ces discussions. 

II demeure done entendu que : 

^ 1. La France et la Grande-Bretagne sont disposees a reconnaitre et a proteger un 

Etat arabe independant ou une confederation d’Etats arabes dans les zones (A) et (B), 
indiquees sur la carte ci-jointe, sous la suzerainete d^un chef arabe. Dans la zone (A) 
la France, et dans la zone (B) la Grande-Bretagne, auront un droit de priorite sur les 
entreprises et les emprunts locaux. Dans la zone (A) la France, et dans la zone (B) la 
Grande-Bretagne, seront seules a fournir des conseillers^ou des fonctionnaires etrangers 
a la demande de PEtat arabe ou de la confederation d’Etats arabes. 

2. Dans la zone bleue la France, et dans la zone rouge la Grande-Bretagne, seront 
autorisees a etablir telle administration directe ou indirecte ou tel controle qu’elles 
desirent et qu’elle jugeront convenable d’etablir apres entente avec PEtat ou la 
confederation d’Etats arabes. 

3. Dans la zone jaune sera etablie une administration internationale, dont la forme 
devra fitre decidee apres consultation avec la Russie, et ensuite d’accord avec les autres 
Allies et les representants du Cherif de La Mecque. 

4. 11 sera accorde a la Grande-Bretagne : (1) les ports de Caifa et d’Acre ; (2) la 
garantie d’une quantite definie d’eau du Tigre et de PEuphrate dans la zone (A) pour 
la zone (B). Le Gouvernement de Sa Majeste, de son cote, s’engage, a n’entreprendre a 
aucun moment des negociations en vue de la cession de Ohypre a une tierce Puissance 
sans le consentement prealable du Gouvernement fran 9 ais. 

5. Alexandrette sera un port franc en ce qui-concerne le commerce de PEmpire 
britannique, et il ne sera pas etabli de difference de traitement dans les droits deports, 
ni d’avantages particuliers refuses a la marine ou aux marchandises anglaises ; il y 
aura libre transit pour les marchandises anglaises par Alexandrette et par chemin de 
fer a travers la zone bleue, que ces marchandises soient destinees a la zone rouge, la 
zone (B), la zone (A), ou en proviennent; et aucune difference de traitement ne sera 
etablie directement ou indirectement au depens des marchandises anglaises sur quelque 
chemin de fer que ce soit comme au depens de marchandises ou de navires anglais 
dans tout port desservaut les zones mentionnees. 
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Caifa sera un port franc en ce qui concerne le commerce de la France, de ses 
colonies et de ses protectorats, et il n y aura ni difference de traitement ni avantage 
dans les droits de port qui puisse etre refuse a la marine et aux inarchandises 
frangaises. II y aura libre transit pour les inarchandises frangaises par Caifa et par le 
chemin de fer anglais a travers la zone jaune, que ces marcbandises soient en 
provenance ou a destination de la zone bleue, de la zone (A) on de la zone (B); et 
il n’y aura aiicime difference de traitement directe ou indirecte au depens des 
inarchandises frangaises sur quelque chemin de fer que ce soit comme au depens des 
marcbandises ou des navires frangais dans quelque port que ce soit desservant les 
zones mentionnees. 

6. Dans la zone (A), le Chemin de Fer de Bagdad ne sera pas prolonge vers le 
sud au dela de Mossoul, et dans la zone (B) vers le nord au dela de Samarra, Jusqu a ce 
qu’uii chemin de fer reliant Bagdad a Alep dans la vallee de TEuphrate ait ete 
termine, et cela seulement avec le concoui*s des deux Gouvernements. 

7. La Grande-Bretagne aura le droit de construire, d’administrer et d'etre seule 
proprietaire d'un chemin de fer reliant Caifa avec la zone (B), et elle aura, en outre, 
un droit perpetuel de transporter ses troupes, en tout temps, le long de cette ligne. T1 
doit etre entendu par les deux Gouvernements que ce chemin de fer doit facilit.er la 
jouction de Bagdad et de Caifa, et il est, de plus, entendu que, si les difficultes 
techniques et les depenses eucourues pour Tentretien de cette ligne de jonction dans la 
zone jaune en rendent rexecutiou impraticable, le Gouvernement frangais sera dispose 
a envisager que ladite ligne puisse traverser le polygone Barries-Keis Maril-Silbrad- 
Tel Hotsda-Mesuire avant d'atteindre la zone (B). 

8. Pour une periode de vingt ans les tarifs douaniers turcs resteront en vigueur 
dans toute I’etendue des zones bleue et rouge aussi bien que dans les zones (A) et (B), 
et aucune augmentation dans les taux des droits ou changement des droits ad valorem 
en droits specifiques ne pourra etre faite si ce n'est avec le consentement des deux 
Puissances. 

11 n’y aura pas de douanes interieures entre aucune des zones ci-dessus 
mentionnees. Les droits de douanes prelevables sur les marcbandises destinies a 
Finteriexir seront exiges aux ports d’entree et transmis a I’aclministration de la zone 
destinataire. 

9. Il sera entendu que le Gouvernement frangais n’entreprendra, a aucun moment, 
aucune negociatioii pour la cession de ses droits, et ne cedera les droits qu’il possedera 
dans la zone bleue a aucune autre tierce Puissance, si ce n’est I’Etat ou la confederation 
d’fitats arabes, sans Pagrement prealable du Gouvernement de Sa Majeste, qui, de 
son cote, donnera une assurance semblable au Gouvernement frangais en ce qui 
concerne la zone rouge. 

10. Les Gouvernements anglais et frangais, en tant que protecteurs de FEtat 
arabe, se mettront d’accord pour ne pas acquerir, et ne consentiront pas qu’une 
tierce Puissance acquiere, de possessions territoriales dans la peninsule arabique ou 
construise une base navale dans les lies sur la cote est de la mer Rouge. Ceci, 
toutefois, n’empechera pas telle rectification de la frontiere d'Aden qui pourra etre 
jiigee necessaire, par suite de la recente agression des Turcs. 

11. Les negociations avec les Arabes pour les frontieres de FEtat ou de la 
confederation d’Etats arabes continueront par les memes voies que precedemment 
aux noras des deux Puissances. 

12. Il est entendu, en outre, que des mesures de controle pour Fimportation des 
armes sur le territoire arabe seront envisagees par les deux Gouvernements. 

Je serais oblige a votre Excellence, au cas ou ces conditions auraient Fagrement 
du Gouvernement du Roi, de vouloir bien me le faire connaitre. 

Veuillez, &c. 

PAUL GAMBON. 


[87247] No. 3. 

Sir Edward Grey to M. Ga7nhon. 

(Secret.) 

Your Excellency, Foreign Office, May 15, 1916. 

I SHALL have the honour to reply fully in a further note to your Excellency’s 
note of the 9tb instant, relative to the creation of an Arab State, but I should 
meanwhile be grateful if your Excellency could assure me that in those regions which, 
under the conditions recorded in that communication, become entirely French, or in 
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which French interests are recognised as predominant, any existing British concessions, 
rights of navigation or development, and the rights and privileges of.any British 
religious, scholastic, or medical institutions will be maintained. 

His Majesty’s Government are, of course, ready to give a reciprocal assurance in 
regard to the British area. 

I have, &c. 

E. GREV. 


[92559] 


No. 4. 

^1/. Cambon to Sir Edward Grei/.—[Received May 16.) 


Amhassade de Franco, Lonclres, 

M. le Secretaire d’fitat, le 15 mai, 1916. 

PAR sa communication de ce jour votre Excellence m'a exprime le desir, avant 
de repondre a ma lettre eu date du 9 de ce mois relative a la creation dhm Etat arabe, 
de recevoir Tassurance que dans les regions qui deviendrout fraugaises ou dans cedes 
ou les interets fran^ais seraient predominants, les concessions et droits de navigation, 
ainsi que les droits et privileges de tous les etablissements religieux, scolaires et 
medicaux britanuiques, seraient maintenus. II serait eutendu, par contre, que les 
memes droits seraient reconnus a la France par le Gouvernement du Roi dans la 
sphere devolue a TAngleterre. 

J’ai Fhonneur de faire connaitre a votre Excellence qne le Gouvernement frangais 
est pret a sanctionner les diverses concessions britanniques ayant date certaine 
anterieure a la guerre dans les regions qui lui seraient attribuees ou qui releveraient 
de son action. Quant aux etablissements medicaux, scolaires ou religieux, ils 
continueraient a fonctionner coinme par le passe, etant entendu toutefois qu’une 
telle reserve ne comporte pas le maintien des droits de juridiction et des capitulations 
dans ces territoires. 


VeuiUez, &c. 

PAUL CAMBON. 


[87247] 


No. 5. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir G, Buchanan. 

No. 1010.) 

Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, May 15, 19J6. 

YOUR Excellency’s telegram No. 603 of 28th April. 

French Embassy have communicated to me text of agreement respecting Syria, 
Arabia, Cilicia, &c., concluded between France and Russia, and 1 am on point of 
concluding formal agreement with France, on terms with which your Excellency is 
already acquainted, respecting Syria and Arabia. 

To complete arrangement, it will be necessary for Russian Government and 
His Majesty’s Government to conclude a formal agreement on similar lines to that 
between France and Russia, aud I will submit a draft to Russian Ambassador here as 
soon as I learn that Russian Government share this view. 




[87247] 


No. 6. 


Sir Edward Grey to M. Gambon. 

(Secret.) 

Your Excellency, Foreign Office, May 16, 1916. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency s note of the 
9th instant, stating that the French Government accept the limits of a future Arab 
State, or Confederation of States, and of those parts of Syria where French interests 
predominate, together with certain conditions attached thereto, such as they result 
from recent discussions in London and Petrograd on the subject. 

I have the honour to inform your Excellency in reply that the acceptance of the 
whole project, as it now stands, will involve the abdication of considerable British 
interests, but, since His Majesty’s Government recognise the advantage to the general 
cause of the Allies entailed in producing a more favourable internal political situation 
in Turkey, they are ready io accept the arrangement now arrived at, provided that the 
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co-operation of the Arabs is secured, and that the Arabs fulfil the conditions and 
obtain the towns of Homs, Hama, Damascus, and Aleppo. 

It is accordingly understood between the French and British Governments— 

1. That France and Great Britain are prepared to recognise and protect an 
independent Arab State or a Confederation of Arab States in the areas (a) and (/;) 
marked on the annexed map, under the suzerainty of an Arab chief. That in area 
(a) France, and in area (b) Great Britain, shall have priority of right of enterprise and 
local loans. That in area (a) France, and in area (6) Great Britain, shall alone supply 
advisers or foreign functionaries at the request of the Arab State or Confederation of 
Arab States. 

2. That in the blue area France, and in the red area Great Britain, shall be 
allowed to establish such direct or indirect administration or control as they desire and 
as they may think fit to arrange with the Arab State or Confederation of Arab States. 

3. That in the brown area there shall be established an international 
administration, the form of which is to be decided upon after consultation with Russia, 
and subsequently in consultation with the other Allies, and the representatives of the 
Shereef of Mecca. 

4. That Great Britain be accorded (1) the ports of Haifa and Acre, (2) guarantee 
of a given supply of water from the Tigris and Euphrates in area (a) for area (h). 
His Majesty's Government, on their part, undertake that they will at no time enter into 
negotiations for the cession of Cyprus to any third Power without the previous consent 
of the French Government. 

0 . That Alexandretta shall be a free port as regards the trade of the British 
Empire, and that there shall be no discrimination iu port charges or facilities as 
regards British shipping and British goods ; that there shall be freedom of transit for 
British goods through Alexandretta and by railway through the blue area, whether 
those goods are intended for or originate in the red area, or (b) area, or area (a); and 
there shall be no discrimination, direct or indirect, against British goods on any 
railway or against British goods or ships at any port serving the areas mentioned. 

That Haifa shall be a free port as regards the trade of France, her dominions and 
protectorates, and there shall be no discrimination in port charges or facilities as 
regards French shipping and French goods. There shall be freedom of transit for 
French goods through Haifa and by the British railway througli the brown area, 
whether those goods are intended for or originate in the blue area, area (a), or area (6), 
and there shall be no discrimination, direct or indirect, against French goods on any 
railwa 3 q or against French goods or ships at any port serving the areas mentioned. 

6. That in area (a) the Bagdad Railway shall not be extended soutliwards beyond 
Mosul, and in area (6) northwards beyond Samarra, until a railway connecting Bagdad 
with Aleppo via the liuphrates Valley has been completed, and then only with the 
concurrence of the two Governments. 

7. That Great Britain has the right to build, administer, and be sole owner of a 
railway connecting Haifa with area (6), and shall have a perpetual right to transport 
troops along such a line at all times. 

It is to be understood by both Governments that this railway is to facilitate 
the connection of Bagdad with Haifa by rail, and it is further understood that, if the 
engineering difficulties and expense entailed by keeping this connecting line in the 
brown area only make the project unfeasible, that the French Government shall be 
prepared to consider that the line in question may also traverse the polygon Banias- 
Keis Marib-Salkhad Tell Otsda-Mesmie before reaching area (6). 

. 8. For a period of twenty years the existing Turkish customs tariff shall remain in 
force throughout the whole of the blue and red areas, as well as in areas (a) and (fo), 
and no increase in the rates of duty or conversion from ad valorem to specific rates 
shall be made except by agreement between the two Powers. 

There shall be no interior customs barriers between any of the above-mentioned 
areas. The customs duties leviable on goods destined for the interior shall be collected 
at the port of entry and handed over to the administration of the area of destination. 

9. It shall be agreed that the French Government will at no time enter into any 
negotiations for the cession of their rights and will not cede such rights in the bine 
area to any third Power, except the Arab State or Confederation of Arab States, 
without the previous agreement of His Majesty's Government, who, on their part, will 
give a similar undertaking to the French Government regarding the red area. 

lU. The British and French Governments, as the protectors of the Arab State, 
shall agree that they wiU not themselves acquire and will not consent to a third Power 
acquiring territorial possessions in the Arabian peninsula^ nor consent to a third 
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Power constructing a naval base on the islands of the east coast of the Red Sea, 
This, however, shall not prevent such adjustment of the Aden frontier as may be 
necessary in consequence of recent Turkish aggression. 

11. The negotiations with the Arabs as to the boundaries of the Arab State or 
Confederation of Arab States shall be continued through the same channel as 
heretofore on behalf of the two Powers. 

12. It is agreed that measures to control the importation of arms into the Arab 
territories will be considered by the two Governments. 

I have further the honour to state that, in order to make the agreement complete, 
His Majesty’s Government are proposing to the Russian Government to exchange notes 
analogous to those exchanged by the latter and your Excellency’s Government on 
2Gth April last. Copies of these notes will be communicated to your Excellency as 
soon as exchanged. 

I would also venture to remind your Excellency that the conclusion of the present 
agreement raises, for practical consideration, the question of the claims of Italy to a 
share in any partition or rearrangement of Turkey in Asia, as formulated in article 9 
of the agreement of 26th April, 1915, between Italy and the Allies. 

His Majesty’s Government further consider that the Japanese Government should 
be informed of the arrangements now concluded. 

I have, &c. 

E. GREY. 

[93696] No. 7. 

Sir G. Buchanan to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received May 17.) 

(No. 711.) 

(Telegraphic.) Petrogradj May 16, 1916. 

YOUR telegram No. 1010 of 15th May. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs concurs in your proposal for conclusion of formal 
agreement between the two Governments. 

[93696] No. 8. 

Sir Edward Grey to Count Benckendorff. 

(Secret.) 

Your Excellency, Foreign Office, May 23, 1916. 

I HAVE received from the French Ambassador in London copies of the notes 
exchanged between the Russian and French Governments on the 26th ultimo, by which 
your Excellency’s Government recognise, subject to certain conditions, the arrangement 
made between Great Britain and France, relative to the constitution of an Arab State 
or a Confederation of Arab States, and to the partition of the territories of Syria, 
Cilicia, and Mesopotamia, provided that the co-operation of the Arabs is secured. 

His Majesty’s Government take act Avith satisfaction that your Excellency’s 
Government concur in the limits set forth in that arrangement, and I have now the 
honour to inform your Excellency that His Majesty’s Government, on their part, in 
order to make the arrangement complete, are also prepared to recognise the conditions 
formulated by the Russian Governihent and accepted by the French Government in 
the notes exchanged at Petrograd on the 26th ultimo. 

In so far, then, as these arrangements directly affect the relations of Russia and 
Great Britain, I have the honour to invite the acquiescence of your Excellency’s 
Government in an agreement on the following terms :— 

1. That Russia shall annex the regions of Erzeroum, Trebizond, Van, and Bitlis, 
up to a point subsequently to be determined on the littoral of the Black Sea to the 
west of Trebizond. 

2. That the region of Kurdistan to the south of Van and of Bitlis between Mush, 
Sert, the course of the Tigris, Jezireh-ben-Omar, Hie crest-line of the mountains which 
dominate Amadia, and the region of Merga Var, shall be ceded to Russia ; and that 
starting from the region of Merga Var, the frontier of the Arab State shall foUow the 
crest-line of the mountains which at present divide the Ottoman and Persian 
Dominions. These boundaries are indicated in a general manner and are subject to 
modifications of detail to be proposed later by the Delimitation Commission which 
shall meet on the spot. 


3. That the Russian Government undertake that, in all parts of the Ottoman 
territories thus ceded to Russia, any concessions accorded to British subjects by the 
Ottoman Government shall be maintained. If the Russian Government express the 
desire that such concessions should later be modified in order to bring them into 
harmony with the laws of the Russian Empire, this modification shall only take place 
in agreement with the British Government. 

4. That in all party of the Ottoman territories thus ceded to Russia, existing 
British rights of navigation and development, and the rights and privileges of any 
British religious, scholastic, or medical institutions shall be maintained. His Majesty’s 
Government, on their part, undertake that similar Russian rights and privileges shall 
be maintained in those regions which, under the conditions of this agreement, become 
entirely British, or in which British interests are recognised as predominant. 

5. The two Governments admit in principle that every State which annexes any 
part of the Ottoman Empire is called upon to participate in the service of the 
Ottoman Debt. 


I have, &c. 

E. GREY. 
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( ) 


TERMS OP REFERENCE. 


THE Prime Minister desires that a Committee, composed as follows :— 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Maurice de Bunsen, G.C.M.G,, G.C.V.O. (Chairman ); 
Mr. G. R. Clerk, C.B., C.M.G. (Foreign Office); 

Sir T. W. Holderness, K.C.B., K.C.SJ. (India Office); 

Admiral Sir H. B. Jackson, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. (Admiralty) ; 
Major-General C. E. Callwell, C.B. (War Office) ; 

Lieut-Col. Sir Mark Sykes, Bart., M.P.; 

Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, K.C.B. (Board of Trade); 


Lieut.-Col. M. P. A. Hankey, C.B., Secretai'y (Secretary, Committee of 
Imperial Defence); 

Mr. W. H. M. Selby, M.V.O., Assistant Secretary (Foreign Office); 

Lieut.-Col. W. Dally Jones, Assistant Secretary (Assistant Secretary, 
Committee of Imperial Defence); 


shall meet to consider the nature of British desiderata in Turkey in Asia in the event 
of a successful conclusion of the war, with special reference to the memoranda on 
the subject which have lately been drawn up by the Foreign Office, India Office, War 
Office, Admiralty, and the Defence Committee. 



April 8,1915. 


Preliminary Considerations. 


Report of the Committee on Asiatic 

Turkey. 


1. EARLY in March last the Russian Government, 
anticipating an early and successful issue to the opera¬ 
tions which had been started at the Dardanelles, 
communicated to the allied Governments its claims 
in regard to Constantinople. These claims, put shortly, 
were for the possession of Constantinople, the European 
coast from the Black Sea to the end of the Dardanelles, 
the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, the islands in the 
Sea of Marmora, and Imbros and Tenedos, 

* 

2. In return, Russia promised scrupulously to respect 
the special interests of France and Great Britain in the 
area claimed, and to view with sympathy the claims 
which those Powers entertained in regard to other 
regions of the Ottoman Empire. 

3. His Majesty’s Government agreed generally to the 
Russian proposals, “ subject to the war being prosecuted 
to a successful conclusion, and to Great Britain and 
France realising their desiderata in the Ottoman 
Empire and elsewhere,” and expressly asked for com¬ 
mercial freedom for merchant vessels in the Straits, 
and for the creation of a free port at Constantinople 
for goods in transit to and from territory other than 
Russian. They added that, before formulating other 
British desiderata in the Ottoman Empire, it would be 
necessary to consult both the French and Russian Govern¬ 
ments and to consider the whole question of ulterior 
British and French interests in Asiatic Turkey, but they 
made two definite and important observations ; (1) That 
among the British desiderata would be a revision of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 respecting Persia, 
and (2) that when the fact that Russia was to have 
Constantinople at the end of the war became public, 
His Majesty’s Government would state that they had 
throughout all the negotiations stipulated that in all 
circumstances Arabia and the Moslem holy places should 
remain under independent Moslem rule. 

4. The French Government were more precise in 
announcing their counter-claims to Russia. They 
demanded Cilicia and Syria, in which latter term they 
included Palestine and the Christian Holy Places, though 
they did not specify the precise form of their claim— 
whether annexation or protectorate or sphere of interest. 
It would appear that Russia is ready to accede to the 
French claim to Cilicia and Syria proper, but will 
demur strongly to the inclusion of Palestine. 

5. In reply to the stipulations made by His 
Majesty’s Government, Russia consented to freedom of 
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passage for merchant shippiag and freedom of transit for 
goods from or to non-Russian territory ; agreed that the 
Moslem Holy Places should remain under independent 
Moslem rule, while thinking that the Khalifate should 
be separated from Turkey; and accepted, under certain 
conditions, the inclusion of the neutral zone in Persia 
in the British sphere. 

6. The next step was therefore for His Majesty’s 
Government to formulate their definite desiderata in 
Asiatic Turkey. In the following pages the Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Prime Minister to consider 
the nature of those desiderata have the honour to submit 
the conclusions they have reached. 

7. It is, of course, obvious that British desiderata 
in Asiatic Turkey are circumscribed by those of other 
Powers, and that any attempt to formulate them must 
as far as possible be made to fit in with the known or 
understood aspirations of those who are our Allies 
to-day, but may be our competitors to-morrow. 

8. France has already given a fairly clear indication 
of what she will claim; Russia’s geographical position, 
accentuated by the possession of Constantinople, makes 
it possible to assume with some confidence the essential 
lines of her development in Asiatic Turkey; Italy 
demands a field for enterprise round Adalia ; and Greece 
has dreams of expansion in Asia Minor, which her 
participation in the war may yet convert into reality. 

9. On the other hand, by their terms of reference, 
the Committee are to a great extent freed from the 
necessity of taking into consideration the most serious 
outside limitation of all, that of Germany, since the 
Committee’s conclusions apply only in the event of a 
successful conclusion of the war, which presupposes 
that when terms of peace with Turkey come to be 
discussed, Germany will not be in a position to intervene, 
either to assert fresh claims or to maintain her existing 
privileges. 

10. There is a further limitation which the Com¬ 
mittee have borne in mind, namely, the necessity of 
maintaining a just relation between the prospective 
advantages to the British Empire by a readjustment of 
conditions in Asiatic Turkey, and the inevitable 
increase of Imperial responsibility. Our Empire is wide 
enough already, and our task is to consolidate the 
possessions we already have, to make firm and lasting 
the position we already hold, and io pass on to those 
who come after an inheritance that stands four-square to 
the world. 

11. It is then to straighten ragged edges that we 
have to take advantage of the present opportunity, 
and to assert our claim to a share in settling the 
destiny of Asiatic Turkey. That claim is valid because 
it springs from one of the cardinal principles of our 
policy in the East, our special and supreme position 
in the Persian Gulf. From that principle, and from the 
developments, often unconscious, of the policy necessary 
to maintain it, other claims and aspirations have arisen ; 
hut therein lies their justification. 
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12. It does not, however, appear necessary for the 
Committee to trace the gradual growth and development 
of British intei’ests in the Persian Gulf and Asiatic 
Turkey. It will be sufficient for the purposes of this 
Report to enumerate what appear to them to be our 
desiderata in those regions :— 

(i.) Final recognition and consolidation of our position 
in the Persian Gulf. 

(ii.) The prevention of discrimination of all kinds 
against our trade throughout the territories now belong¬ 
ing to Turkey, and the maintenance of the existing 
important markets for British commerce there, or 
compensatory advantages for their loss. 

(iii.) Fulfilment of pledges given, or under con¬ 
sideration, to the Sheikhs of Kowcit and Alohammera, 
the Emir of Nejd (Bin Saud), the people of Basra 
(Persian Gulf region), Said Idriss, Imam Yahya, and 
Sheikh Alavia (in the Yemen) ; and, generally, main¬ 
tenance of the assurances given to the Sherif of Mecca 
and the Arabs. 

(iv.) Security for the development of undertakings 
in which we are ifiterested, such as oil production, river 
navigation, and construction of irrigation Avorks. 

(v.j Development of the corn supply which an 
irrigated Mesopotamia is expected to provide, and of a 
possible field for Indian colonisation. 

(vi.) Maintenance of our strategic position in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and in the Persian Gulf, and 
security of our communications, with the minimum 
increase of naval and military expenditure and respon¬ 
sibility. 

(vii.) To ensure that Arabia and the Moslem 
Holy Places remain under independent Moslem rule. 
Dependent upon this, we should seek for a settlement 
which Avill appeal to, or at least not antagonise, Indian 
Moslem feeling, and will provide a satisfactory solution 
of the question of the Khalifate. 

(viii.) A satisfactory solution of the Armenian 
problem. 

(ix.) A settlement of the question of Palestine and 
the Holy Places of Christendom. 

13. Of the above desiderata the last three may, for 
the moment, be set aside, as they are questions which 
could be discussed and settled in concert with other 
Powers, even were we going otherwise to disinterest 
ourselves entirely in Asiatic Turkey. 

14. But the mere enumeration of the first six shows 
how the Persian Gulf and the groAvth of our position 
there dominate our policy, and compel us for good 
or ill to claim our share in the disintegrating Turkish 
Empire. We have hitherto sought to combine our 
Persian Gulf interests with the maintenance of Turkey ; 
in this spirit we negotiated, just before the war, a series 
of agreements with Turkey and Germany, designed to 
save a part of what is noAv included among our 
desiderata from the advancing wave of German 
competition, but intended also to strengthen the 
economic life and prosperity of Turkey. Events, 
however, passed beyond our control, and now it is for 
us to aim for a final settlement, without the handicaps 
imposed upon us by the conditions under which Hakki 
Pasha was able to negotiate. 
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15. It is comparatively easy to formulate our de¬ 
siderata : it is very difficult to lay down how to shape 
the opportunity now at hand for attaining them. It has 
seemed to the Committee that any attempt to set up a 
systern of protectorates would be destined to break down, 
for the rivalry of the Powers would force each of 
them to extend their protectorates to the limits of their 
neighbours’ spheres, and there would be the clash and 
confusion of different systems of protectorate adminis¬ 
trations with one another and with an obstructive central 
Turkish Government. Nor would any scheme of inter- 
nationahsatiou seem practicable ; it is a desperate 
remedy at best, and to extend it to large areas in Asiatic 
Turkey would be to invite disaster. In short, there 
must either be clearly defined territories, recognised as 
separate units, some independent, some belonging to 
European Powers, or the Ottoman Empire must continue, 
subject to certain necessary limitations. After careful 
study of the political, financial, commercial, and military 
considerations involved, the Committee see four possible 
solutions:— 

(A.) The limitation of Turkish sovereignty to a 

Turkish Kingdom in Anatolia, and the 
partition of the rest of the present Ottoman 
Empire among the various European Powers. 

(B.) Subject to certain necessary territorial excep¬ 
tions, the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire 
as a State, nominally independent, but under 
effective European control, the control being 
exercised by individual Powers in zones of 
political and commercial interest. 

(C.) Subject to certain necessary territorial excep¬ 
tions, the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire 
in Asia as an independent State, in name and 
fact, under the same form of government and 
with the same rights, liabilities, and responsi¬ 
bilities as before the war. 

(D.) Subject to certain necessary territorial excep¬ 
tions, the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire 
as an independent State, but the form of 
government to be modified by decentralisa¬ 
tion on federal lines. 

1(3. In the following paragraphs the Committee seek 
to show what is involved in each of the four courses, 
and what seem to them their respective advantages and 
defects :— 

Course (A).— Partition. 

17. If partition among the Powers is decided on, the 
first necessity is to determine the limits of the area 
which, on political, strategic, commercial and other 
considerations, His Majesty’s Government would desire 
to annex to the British dominions, y 

18. When war broke out with Turkey, His Majesty’s 
Government gave assurances to the Sheikhs of Koweit 
and Mohammerah and to the Amir of Nejd that Basra 
would never again be allowed to be subject to Turkish 
authority. Moreover, the inhabitants of the town of 
Basra itself had been given a formal assurance by the 
Viceroy of India that “the future will bring them a 
more benign rule” than that of the Turk. His 
Majesty’s Government seem, therefore, committed to 
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some form of permanent control and occupation of Basra 
port and of the country from Basra to the mouth of the 
Shatt-el-Arab. The succeeding sections, dealing with 
strategic and commercial considerations, will show that 
it is practically impossible to limit the area to be annexed 
to this small region ; but there are also two further 
important political considerations, the one following from 
the other, to be borne in mind. 

19. Under any scheme, whether of zones of 
influence or of partition, certain areas will be claimed 
and absorbed by France and Russia. Whether these 
areas be large or small, they will in due course follow 
the inevitable law and extend beyond the limits 
originally assigned to them, if the territory beyond 
their borders is desirable in itself, and is in the hands of 
an incapable and stagnant administration. And the 
expansion will continue until brought to a stop by 
meeting an equally, or more, efficient administration. 
If therefore British administration ends, say, at Kurna, 
the day will come when the real master of Bagdad and 
owner of Mesopotamia will be France or Russia, and 
once more the direct menace of a rival European Power 
will challenge our supremacy in the Persian Gulf. 

20. Furthermore, in such a situation—a pow’erful 
European State controlling the riches of Mesopotamia— 
our position as gate-keeper at Basra becomes beset with 
difficulty, and sooner or later the pressure will burst 
through the barrier and we shall be swept aside, or 
have to fight to maintain a precarious foothold. 

21. The Committee have carefully considered a 
Note by the Viceroy, wherein his Excellency would 
limit the acquisition of territory to sovereign rights in 
the Basra vilayet, and a protectorate over Bagdad, as 
well as a further Note by the Political Secretary, India 
Office, pointing out that Basra by itself is untenable and 
that Bagdad commands it. They share this latter view 
and they agree with the conclusion arrived at that the 
northern limit of annexation should not be drawn south 
of a line from Fatha on the Tigris to Ana on the 
Euphrates, thus including Bagdad and the greater part 
of the Mesopotamian area which will eventually come 
under irrigation. 

22. Further consideration of the military problem 
shewed, however, that it w^ould not be wise or safe to stop 
short at the Fatha-Ana line. We cannot maintain per¬ 
manently in Mesopotamia a force of such size as could 
successfully cope with an invasion from the north. We 
require, therefore, a frontier where an enemy’s advance 
can be delayed until the arrival of reinforcements, 
and, in spite of the reluctance which the Committee 
understand is felt by the Commander-in-Chief in India 
to the inclusion of Mosul in the British sphere, they think 
that such a frontier can only be found along the ranges 
of hills to the north of the Mosul vilayet. Further, the 
possession of Mosul would meet two important requisites 
of a military occupation of the Bagdad and Basra vilayets. 
It would provide good hill stations for white troops, 
a certain number of whom must always be quartered 
in the trying climate of southern Mesopotamia, and its 
native Kurds and Arabs afford excellent material for 
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recruits. The Committee have the less hesitation in 
adopting this view, as they gather that the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief’s objections are based mainly on the 
demands which the occupation of Mesopotamia would 
be likely to make upon the military resources of India. 

Such hesitation would be justified if the responsibility 
for the military defence of Mesopotamia were to be 
placed wholly or mainly on India, but the Committee 
see no reason for this assumption. 

2r3. In the event of an invasion of Mesopotamia by 
Russia, it is unlikely that India would be able to spare 
troops for its defence, while in such an emergency the 
difference between success and disaster may well lie in 
the rapidity with which reinforcements can reach the 
threatened area. From this consideration it becomes 
a military necessity to provide a back door into 
Mesopotamia from the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
most natural choice would apparently be Alexandretta 
which is the best harbour on the coast of Syria 
and is already connected with the Bagdad railway 
system. Its annexation would have the double advan¬ 
tage of giving us the facilities we require for reinforcing 
Mesopotamia from the Mediterranean, and of denying 
to foreign Powers the only harbour in Syria which is 
susceptible of being developed into a naval base. A 
glance at Map I, however, will show that these 
advantages are difficult of realisation, and that the 
disadvantages are very great. The French would 
hardly welcome a wedge of British territory, as 
shown on the map, cutting their own zone in half, 
severing its communications from north to south, and 
depriving them of the only good harbour in this region. 

Rut even if they did permit it our railway would be at 
their mercy, and Avould approach closer to Russian 
territory than is desirable. Moreover, if Alexandretta 
were acquired by Great Britain, France could not be 
refused the southern part of Syria, which would bring her 
frontier into Arabia, a situation which we could scarcely 
tolerate. In these circumstances, it appears desirable 
to exclude Alexandretta from the limits of British 
interests and to replace it by Haifa, which, though not 
such a good natural harbour as Alexandretta, is capable 
of development into a sufficiently good port, and of 
connection by railway with Mesopotamia. 

24. Fi'oni the point of view of British trade and GommeTQ.%Ql^ 

commerce, it would be best that the whole of Asiatic 
Turkey should remain open, under the tariff of 
15 per cent, ad valorem, which had been practically 
accepted in July last, for throughout the country British 
or Britifih-Indian trade is predominant, and with in¬ 
creased facilities of communication and better organised 
administration, would naturally tend to expand. We 
are, however, contemplating a situation where large and 
important areas will be annexed by France, Russia, 
and Italy and possibly also by Greece, and though we 
may try to secure by agreement equality of treatment 
for a number of years, it is more prudent to assume 
that those areas will, to a large extent, be lost to British 
commerce. It becomes, therefore, of great importance 
to ensure that the regions left to our trade shall be 
extensive, capable of development, and self-supporting, 
and that it shall be in our power to prevent all and any 
unfair competition. 
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25. Considered in this light, the possession of Basra 
alone is of little value commercially. It is merely the 
entrance to Mesopotamia, of which the trade distributing 
centre is in Bagdad. Whoever holds Bagdad commands 
not only our trade with Mesopotamia, but also that with 
north-west Persia ; with Bagdad and Basra both in our 
possession, Basra may develop at the expense of Bagdad, 
but if those places are held by different Powers it will 
inevitably be Basra that declines. 


Industrial Enterprise, 


Communications, 


26. Further, the acquisition of Bagdad would also 
guard the chain of oil-wells along the Turco-Persian 
frontier, in the development of which the British Govern¬ 
ment has a large and direct interest. And oil again 
makes it coraniercially desirable for us to carry our 
control on to Mosul, in the vicinity of which place 
there are valuable wells possession of which by another 
Power would be prejudicial to our interests. Mosul too 
secures the full command of the area which will 
eventually come under irrigation and of the water 
supply for that purpose ; its possession is therefore 
called for if we are to take full advantage of our oppor¬ 
tunity to create a granary which should ensure an ample 
and unhampered supply of corn to this country. 

27. British industrial enterprise in Asiatic Turkey 
and the interests created by it are practically concentra¬ 
ted in the region included in the vilayets of Basra, 
Bagdad, and Mosul. There British enterprise has 
long maintained river navigation, and enlarged oppor¬ 
tunities for it in that respect had been secured just 
prior to the war. British engineering firms have 
been engaged upon large schemes of irrigation ; 
there are extensive oil deposits, the exploitation of 
which was being obtained in part for British con- 
cessionnaires • the conservancy of the Shatt-el-Arab 
was to be British; and by the agreement which had 
been negotiated with the Germans, we had secured 
British participation in the construction and manage¬ 
ment of the riverain ports. Elsewhere, the one con¬ 
siderable British interest of the kind is the Smyrna- 
Aidin Railway, for which an extension had been 
negotiated with the Turks, though it is true that 
schemes in which British capital was concerned were 
in contemplation, and in some instances had made a 
little progress elsewhere in Asia Minor, such as the 
Meander Valley irrigation scheme, some port works, and 
some projected railways. 


28, Commercial and strategic considerations there¬ 
fore combine to make the Committee regard the 
vilayets of Basra. Bagdad, and the greater part of 
Mosul as the area of the greatest interest to Great 
Britain in the event of a partition of Turkey. There 
remains the question of communication between that 
area and the outside world. The Committee under¬ 
stand that the view still holds that India would com¬ 
mercially lose, and that British traders would benefit 
less than their European competitors, by the opening 
of railway communication between, the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean and Mesopotamia. Further, the Committee 
believe that, provided there is no discrimination what¬ 
ever, direct or indirect, against British railway-borne 
traflSc, it is relatively unimportant, commercially speak- 
[552] ‘ “ D 
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ing, whether such railway communication is in our 
hands or not. 

29. Unfortunately, it is improbable that in practice 
we should be able to secure absence of discrimination 
on loreign-owned railways. If the French lines were 
capably administered and were ready to co-operate in 
improving the general development of the country the 
prospects would be much easier. It would not matter 
to Great Britain whether.goods were landed at Haifa or 
Tripoli or Alexandretta, so long as they arrived at their 
destination ; but this would entail arrangements with 
regard to rolling-stock, harbour dues, customs, &c., and 
a spirit of businesslike goodwill hard to imagine, 
unless French concessionnaires should change their 
whole habit of thought. No agreements or understand¬ 
ings are sufficient to break through the dead weight of 
intrigue and incompetent pettiness which is character¬ 
istic of their methods; if, therefore, the French con¬ 
cessionary policy is to remain what it is, British 
enterprise would do well to make itself as self-contained 
as possible in its own sphere, and await develop¬ 
ments. For these reasons the Committee consider that 
it is important to guard against discrimination and 
to make sure of adequate facilities by linking the 
railway system within the British annexed area to the 
Eastern Mediterranean by a British railway. As 
shown above, such a railway is strategically necessary 
in event of annexation, and they have reason to 
believe that it will in any event be commercially 
profitable. The existing cereal produce of the Sinjar 

and the vilayet of Mosul, regions equidistant from ^ 

the Mediterranean and Persian Gulf, may supply a 

certain amount of freight westwards, and the imports 

of agricultural machinery and general goods for those 

districts would provide a balance of eastward traffic. 

Such a line would also prove attractive to pilgrims 
from Azerbaijan, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and even 
Bombay, as it would enable them to join the actual 
Haj pilgrimage at Damascus and thus perform the whole 
pilgrimage. In this connection it may be noted that 
the Hedjaz Railway, in spite of inefficient administration 
and large grants to keep the Bedouin quiet, shows a 
substantial profit from pilgrim traffic alone. 

30. For these reasons the Committee consider that ! 

a British-owned railway from the Mediterranean to 

Mesopotamia is strategically necessary and commercially 
desirable. From Haifa the line would run through 
Mezerib^^'* and Tadmor (Palmyra) to some point on the 
Euphrates such as Abu Kemal (near Deir on the 
map) whence there would be branches to Mosul and 
Bagdad. It is true that a line from Homs to Tadmor 
would divert much traffic to Tripoli, but competition 
and rate-cutting would lead to pooling the traffic, and 
in any case while in such an eventuality the Haifa- 
Euphrates line might become chiefly strategic between 
Mezerib and Tadmor, it would remain a business line 
from the Euphrates to Tadmor, and from Haifa to 
Mezerib. 

31. The Committee therefore hold that, from aU the 
above points of view, while it is desirable that British 

* Mezerib is about 60 miles east of Haifa, at the junction of the 
railways from that place and Damascus. 
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commerce should be safeguarded in the whole of the 
area at present under the Ottoman flag, Great Britain 
has a special interest in the disposition of the territory 
which lies to the south of the line Haifa-Tadmor-Sinjar- 
Zakhu-Amadia-Rowanduz (see Map II). 

32. The sum of tl>e foregoing considerations is 
that, under a policy of partition, British desiderata 
would be adequately met by the annexation of the 
vilayets of Basra, Bagdad, and the gi*eater part of Mosul, 
with a port on the Eastern Mediterranean, at Haifa, and 
British railway connection between this port and the 
Persian Gulf. 

33. Assuming that His Majesty’s Government put 
forward this claim to their Allies, how is it likel}'^ to 
clash with their aspirations ? We know (paragraph 4) 
that France has pretty definite ideas, and it would 
be prudent to assume that Russia, consciously or 
unconsciously, will seek for territorial connection be¬ 
tween Batoum and Constantinople, together with at 
least an extensive hinterland round the coast from 
Trebizond to Sinope, while Italy has earmarked the 
south-west corner of Asia Minor for herself. But neither 
Italian nor Russian aspirations at present clash with our 
desiderata : it is with France that our difficulties will 
arise. 

34. The French sphere 'will start, if France is to 
realise her claims, from Mersina, and possibly further 
west, and enclose Alexandretta in a liberally defined 
Syria. We know that the French also include Palestine 
in their demands, but the Committee feel that the world¬ 
wide interests afiected by the destiny of the Holy Land 
will not allow this. As compensation for this loss 
France might be invited to extend her territory eastward 
so as to include the IVestorian region west of Lake 
Urmia, where she has missionary interests. This would 
provide a buffer between British and Russian territory 
on that part of the frontier, which is the least satisfactory 
from a strategical point of view. The British sphere, as 
outlined in the preceding pages, must enclose the greater 
part of the three vilayets in a line which, starting from 
the Persian Gulf, follows the Turco-Persian boundary to 
opposite Rowanduz, then turns north-west past that place 
to Amadia, whence it runs west and south-west along 
the Jebel Sinjar and the River Khabnr to its junction 
with the Euphrates. 

35. Were it possible to keep the three vilayets self- 
contained, the boundary might at this point be continued 
parallel to the right bank of the Euphrates down to the 
Gulf, with an extension to the westward to include Nejef. 
We have, however, to allow for connection, with the 
Mediterranean. To do this, the line must be continued 
from the junction of the Khabur and the Euphrates, 
south-west past Tadmor to Acre, just north of Haifa, 
then follow the coast as far as the boundary of Egypt, 
include the whole Sinai peninsula, and then run from 
Akaba to the Persian Gulf. 


36. The political aspect of the Arab question raised by 
the Akaba-Persian Gulf line will be dealt with more fully 
later on ; all that concerns us now is to outline a frontier 
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between the territory to be annexed by Great Britain or 
France and Arabia. The country through which the 
frontier will run is mostly desert, with no marked 
natural features, but a line starting from Akaba, at 
the head of the Gulf of Akaba, running thence to Maan, 
on the Hedjaz Railway, thence eastwards in a northerly 
curve to the limits of Koweit, would correspond roughly 
to a fair division between Arabia proper and those 
Arabs who belong to the districts of Damascus and 
Mesopotamia. 

37. The above scheme entails one serious inter¬ 
national difficulty : it removes Palestine from the French, 
only to include it in the British sphere. Suggestions 
for the actual settlement of the intricate problem of the 
sacred places scarcely come within the scope of the 
Comraittee^s labours, but as regards this particular 
difficulty they think that His Majesty’s Government 
should be prepared to make no claim themselves to the 
possession of the Holy Places, and to leave their future 
to be decided as a separate question, in discussion with 
those who stand for the national and religious interests 
involved. 

38. An examination of the above scheme of partition 
would not he complete without a statement of the naval 
and military liabilities which wo should incur, if it were 
adopted. 

39. Dealing first with the naval liabilities, it appears 
probable that France would sooner or later establish a 
naval base at Aloxandretta, with perhaps a submarine 
and torpedo-boat station at Beirut. Italy also would 
be in a position to establish a naval base at Marmaris. 
This would add materially to our difficulties in keeping 
open our maritime communications in the Eastern 
Mediterranean in the event of w^ar with either of 
these Powers, as we should have to detach naval forces 
to this area in order to control any hostile squadrons 
based on these ports. This would entail the establish¬ 
ment of a fortified secondary naval base at Alexandria, 
as well as the provision of a protected harbour for 
transports, and a submarine base at Haifa. 

40. The military liabilities entailed by annexation 
Avould be extensive. The widely-scattered territories 
composing the British Empire are either insular or else 
are separated by sea or inhospitable tracts from the 
dominions of the great military powers of Europe. The 
isolation of India has been the keynote of orr Indian 
policy, with the result that a moderate military estab¬ 
lishment has hitherto been sufficient to provide for its 
defence and the reinforcement of its garrison. 

41. The Anglo-Russian convention with regard to 
Persia was thought to observe this principle by main¬ 
taining the political independence of that country and 
by interposing between two zones of interest a neutral 
zone where neither Russia nor Great Britain claimed 
predominance. But, as matters have turned out, we 
have now to anticipate the possibility that the neutral 
zone will disappear. and that the northern zone wiU 
become Russian territory. Our frontier of interest in 
Persia will, in that case, become conterminous with the 
Russian political boundary, and a serious breach will be 
made in our cherished policy of isolation. 


The Defensive Liabilities 
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42. But the gravity of this change would be greatly 
accentuated if by our acquisition of political dominion 
in Mesopotamia we should find ourselves in contact there 
with a long line of Russian frontier. It is unnecessary 
to elaborate this point. We mention it to draw atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the defence of this new territory 
would involve a re-examination of the postulates on 
which our military establishments and Imperial strategy 
are based. 

43. With Russia as our immediate neighbour in 
Mesopotamia we should have to make provision 
for the defence of the annexed territory against 
a nation which put in the field in Manchuria an army 
exceeding three quarters of a million men. If good 
railway communications were provided, Russia might 
maintain a still larger army for the invasion of 
Mesopotamia. 

44. The nature of the frontier proposed in this 
Report, which, for the most part, runs along the crests of 
mountain ranges, traversed by but few passes, mostly 
difficult, except where a belt of French territory is 
interposed as a buffer State, would obviate the necessity 
for maintaining a very large army in Mesopotamia itself. 
Moreover, the latent resources of this region are so 
great that in a few years Mesopotamia ought to be in a 
position to pay for its own defence. Nevertheless, it would 
be necessary to make extensive provision for reinforcing 
this territory in the event of invasion ; for neglect to do 
so would expose us to the risk of a blow to our prestige, 
which might entail the loss of our eastern possessions. 
Further, it must be admitted that, in the event of a 
Franco-Russian combination against us, such as was 
contemplated in the decade ending in 1904, the French 
would be in a position to render the Haifa-Euphrates 
Railway valueless. 

45. However, the acceptance of these possible military 
liabilities, in the event of our Allies insisting on 
a partition of the Ottoman Empire as the solution of the 
problem, seems the inevitable alternative to accepting 
the grave risk of seeing a European Power established 
on the Persian Gulf, an eventuality which it has hitherto 
been the settled aim of British policy to prevent. 


46. The advantages of the partition scheme may be 
summed up as follows :— 


(1.) Greater freedom to restore and develop the 
swamped and buried wealth of Mesopotamia than would 
be possible under a scheme of zones of interest. Though 
we might seem to be working purely for our own ends, 
we should have to find the capital, the science, and the 
energy from which would result a definite gain to mankind 
as a whole. It would be no small claim to the gratitude of 
posterity to have given back to cultivation 12,000,000 
acres of fertile soil. 

(2.) If Mesopotamia were British territory, it would 
in time of emergency provide a British granary which 
should go far to relieve us of dependence on foreign 
harvests. 
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(3.) It would give an unrestricted opening for British 
commerce and industry, and we could develop oilfields 
and establish Indian colonists with reference solely to 
our own interests and convenience. 

(4.) It would mark a definite limit to any Russian 
advance southwards—even unconscious, or semi-conscious, 
such as is inevitable if Mesopotamia is left under a weak 
Government. 

(5.) It would put an end, once for all, to the German 
dream of a high road to India from Berlin via Vienna, 
Sofia, Constantinople, and Bagdad. 

(6.) It should form a basis for a definite and lasting 
settlement. 

(7.) It would settle the fate of German concessions 
without more ado. 

47. Against this, we have to set:— 

(1.) The fact that any intention of the Allies to 
dismem ber most of Asiatic Turkey would mean prolonging 
the war far beyond the fall of Constantinople. At that 
moment we might be able to get a fairly satisfactory 
peace, but we should not get the Turks to yield Armenia, 
Cilicia, Syria, Mosul, and Mesopotamia, without further 
fighting. 

(2.) The character of the war would be changed. We 
proclaimed at the outset that our quarrel was with the 
German-led Government at Constantinople, not with the 
Turkish people. 

(3.) Indian Moslem feeling would be painfully, and 
possibly dangerously, affected. 

(4.) We should have destroyed the political power 
of Islam as represented by 4’urkey, and at the same time, 
by our annexation of Mesopotamia, have made it clear to 
all Moslems that any hope of an Arab Khalifate acquiring 
material wealth and prosperity sufficient to restore a 
Moslem State that would count among the Governments 
of the world was from henceforth impossible. 

(5.) What we should gain in openings for British 
commerce in Mesopotamia might not compensate us for 
the loss, sooner or later, of our existing markets in what 
would be French and Russian territory. 

(6.) We should increase our direct responsibilities 
and our expenditure for defence, while at the same time 
offering a larger area for attack and a wider field for 
those who seek to weaken our prestige. 

(7.) The probability that naval bases would be created 
by France and Italy in the territory annexed by them, 
to the detriment of our strategic position in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Course (B).— Zones of Interest. 

48. The alternative (B) propounded in paragraph 15, 
assumes the maintenance of a Turkish Empire in Asia, 
wherein the Allied Powers have assigned to them 
certain recognised zones, each Power having in its zone 
an admitted priority of industrial enterprise. 

49. Since British desiderata remain the same under 
either scheme, it is clear that the zone of interest under 
the second, or scheme (B), must remain much as that 
described in regard to scheme (A). It might at first 
sight seem that, as under this scheme, we should 
not assume direct political responsibility for the 
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government of Mesopotamia, the strategic considera¬ 
tions which rendered access from the MediterraneaUj 
and therewith large increase X)f territoiy west of 
the Euphrates, necessary, disappear, and we might 
rest content with the first frontier described in 
paragraphs 34 and 35, since commercial considerations 
may strengthen the arguments for, but do not of them¬ 
selves necessitate, a trunk line from the Mediterranean 
to the Persian Gulf. 

50. The Committee feel, however, that the ultimate 
contingency of annexation being forced on His Majesty’s 
Government must not be lost sight of, and that it would 
be shortsighted to neglect now to provide the safeguards 
which their enquiry has convinced them can alone 
establish annexation on a secure basis. Furthermore, 
we propose and intend that in our zone of interest, British 
commerce and industry shall find a favourable field for 
expansion, and we may be sure that our Allies will deal 
with their zones in the same spirit. That means, in 
effect, that we shall find our trade hampered and 
eventually driven out of valuable markets where it is at 
present supreme, and it is therefore of the greatest 
importance to ensure the al)sence of any restraints on 
commercial development in our own zone. This can 
only be effected with certainty by holding in our own 
hands an approach to Mesopotamia from the west. 

51. The Committee assume then that the British 
zone will be that described in paragraphs 34 and 35 ; a 
triangle whose base is from Akaba to the Persian Gulf, 
and whose sides run from Acre on the west and Basra on 
the east to Mosul at' the apex. They further assume that 
the French area will he as already claimed by them; 
that Russia may put forward substantial pretensions in 
Armenia and Anatolia; and that Greece and Italy will 
insist on fields for enterprise in Western Asia Minor. 

52. It may prove difficult to induce France and Italy 
to consent to abandon all territorial expansion. Russia 
in any case gets Constantinople; Greece, if she comes 
in, Smyrna ; and Great Britain will retain the whole or 
a considerable part of the Basra vilayet. Thus the 
Eastern and Western gates of Turkey will be British 
and Russian, and it is natural to expect that France and 
Italy will demand their own doors with their own latch¬ 
keys. On the other hand, it was our special and 
recognised position in the Persian Gulf, and the necessity 
for us to consolidate that position, which led to the 
capture of Basra, and to the assurances we gave to the 
local chiefs and inhabitants. It is admitted that Russia’s 
reward shall be Constantinople, and that Smyrna may 
have to be given to Greece. The problem to be settled by 
the Allies is the fate of Turkey, shorn of Constantinople, 
the European provinces, Basra, and possibly Smyrna, and 
it is reasonable to propose that, apart from the assignation 
of Constantinople to Russia, Basra to Great Britain, and 
Smyrna to Greece, the Turkish Empire should not he 
further dismembered, especially as France and Italy get 
large compensation in Europe. In that Empire, how¬ 
ever, each Power, including Italy, has special interests 
in various regions, and they should communicate to one 
another the limits of the areas where they consider they 
are entitled to acquire a privileged position. Our area 
would be that described in paragraphs 34 and 35. 
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53. If our Allies are willing to entertain this 
proposal at all, the real difficulty will be to find the 
compromise between French and British aspirations. 
But if, as the Committee hope, we maj'^ count on Russian 
support in return for sympathy for Russian views in 
regard to Palestine, and if due weight is given to the 
large and fertile district which, under this course, is left 
available for France and French colonists, and which 
does not at present fonn part of her aspirations, the 
difficulty should not prove insuperable. 

54. Once agreement can be reached in principle on 
the question of mutual recognition of zones of interest, 
wherein the respective Powers shall have priority in all 
matters of industrial enterprise, it will be necessary to 
lay down the terms of : (a), a treaty between Turkey 
and the Powers by which the former recognises the 
position of the Powers, and gives adequate safeguards 
to ensure the due execution of the measures necessary 
thereto; and (6), a convention between the Powers 
recording their rights and privileges as recognised by 
one.aiiother. 

55. It is sufficient here to refer briefly to the general 
lines to be followed in order to reach these objectives. 
In the case of (a) the basis would be the cession by 
Turkey of her European, and certain portions of her 
Asiatic, possessions, and the continuance of her 
sovereignty over her other dominions, subject to con¬ 
ditions. The conduct of financial affairs by the 
Ottoman Government would be controlled as far 
as it affected the Allies, and preferential treatment 
with recognition of the interests of the Allied Powers 
in Turkish dominions would be provided for. Such 
matters as a guarantee to Christian missions and schools, 
and the prohibition of the importation of arms would 
also be dealt with. As regards (6) the. convention 
would recognise Constantinople as a free port, and 
generally provide for a mutual understanding between 
the Powers, and respect for their several interests. The 
main heads suggested for these treaties will be found 
in more detail in Schedules I and II, 

5(j. A third form of convention would also seem to be 
necessary, namely, one between the Ottoman Government 
and each individual Power in regard to its own zone of 
interest. These conventions would have to be com¬ 
municated to all the Powers party to the first two 
conventions. In our case, such a convention would 
accord definite recognition to the assurances that we 
have given to certain Sheikhs, as stated in paragraph 18, 
and would provide for, and safeguard, our. general 
interests in the British sphere. The heads of a con¬ 
vention with these objects in view are detailed in 
Schedule III. 

57. There are further certain problems peculiar to 
this scheme wffiich must be alluded to before any 
estimate of its advantages and disadvantages can be 
framed. .These problems are concerned with the new 
seat of the Central Turkish Government, the measure of 
advice and control to be exercised over ihat Government, 
and the position of the Ottoman Bank as it would affect 
the British zone. 




The Turkish Capital. 
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58. In the provisions of the conventions outlined 
above, no mention is made of the administrative Capital 
and seat of the Central Government, as this question, 
important though it be, is one of such intimate and 
domestic concern to Turkey that it can probably better 
be dealt with in the course of the negotiations than by 
inclusion in a draft treaty. From a British point of 
view the primary consideration is that the Capital of 
the Ottoman Empire shall not be situated in the zone 
of interest of any other Power, since, as the rulers of a 
larger number of Mohammedan subjects than any other 
nation, we cannot afford to see the Khalifate exposed to 
foreign influences. It is equally unlikely that the other 
Powers would permit the transfer of the Capital to the 
British zone, and there is no citv in that zone to which 
the Turkish Government would willingly remove itself. 
The best solution would be to enclose the Capital in a 
district of limited area outside the zones of interest of 
the Powers. The Turkish Government would no doubt 
prefer some town in Anatolia, such as Eskisheyr or 
Konia, but either of these places would be an island 
entirely surrounded by the Eussian zone—see Map III.— 
and Russian influence would soon predominate, in spite 
of the nominal independence of the Turkish province. 

59. Another possibility would be the creation of a 
fairly extensive Turkish zone, outside of, and entirely 
independent of, the foreign zones of interest. But, for 
the reasons given subsequently (paragraphs 62 and 63), 
it is not practicable for the allied Powers to leave the 
Contra! Turkish Government free from all restraint, 
and, even if it were, the natural result would be to leave 
an open field in the Capital for German intrigue and 
enterprise, which would thwart in every way the full 
development of the various zones of interest, 

60. Damascus suggests itself as a possible alter¬ 
native. A distinct province could be constituted there, 
lying between the French and British zones, and 
it wwild not be unreasonable to hope that Russia, 
having gained so great a prize as Constantinople, and 
posing as a Christian Orthodox, and not as a Moslem, 
Power would acquiesce in the establishment of the 
Capital outside her zone. 

61. The great obstacle would be the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment, who would be certain to object to removal to 
Damascus, which is an Arab city, and would scent the 
danger that the existing Turkish dynasty might in a 
few years be supplanted by an Arab one. The Allies 
might, however, find a lever for imposing this condition 
upon the Turkish Government, who when driven out of 
Constantinople, must find a livelihood for the great horde 
of officials and their dependents who are now employed 
in Stamboul. Turkey in Asia will have neither funds 
nor work for these hangers-on, whose misery will breed 
endless trouble, and the Allies could guarantee the funds 
for pensioning them off, in return for the transfer of the 
seat of Government to Damascus. The Committee are 
well aware that this solution is problematical, but the 
question of the Capital is a real and practical difficulty, 
which must be faced if the scheme of zones of interest 
be adopted. It seems to them that it is essential for the 
success of that scheme that the Capital shall neither be 

[552] F 
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actually in the zone of any one Power, nor completely 
surrounded by the zone of any one Power, and the only 
town suitable for a capital city which fulfils those require¬ 
ments seems to be Damascus. 

62. In considering scheme (B), the question must 
arise whether some provision should not be made for 
securing administrative reforms in the Central Ottoman 
Government. The scheme would place the Powejs in 
their several zones of interest in i\ position to bring 
about reforms in the local administration, and to secui’e 
that a proper proportion of the local revenues shoizld be 
allocated to, and duly spent on, local objects. But unless 
they are also able to bring influence to bear on the 
Central Government, the development of the various 
zones will run the risk of being hampered by recalcitrant 
local officials, whom the central administration will 
refuse to call to order, or by financial corruption and 
disorder in the civil administration itself, or even 
by the executive control being usurped by mihtary 
adventurers. 

(Jo, This certainly implies the imposition of a distinct 
limitation on Turkey’s rights of independent sovereignty, 
but the Alhes, by allotting to themselves certain zones 
of interest, pledge themselves, in the eyes of the world 
and, more especially, of the inhabitants of those zones, 
to something better than a continuance of Turkish 
maladministration. The zones'cannot be treated merely 
as private preserves for concession - hunters, whose 
interests will be pushed by an energetic Ambassador 
and an enterprising bank at the Turkish capital. They 
must mean, if they are to have any justification, that the 
welfare of their inhabitants shall progress pari passu 
with their material development, and for this it is 
essential to devise some restraint upon obstruction and 
maladministration at the seat of Government. 

* 

64. The form of such restraint is not easy to 

prescribe. International bodies are normally cumbrous 
and discordant in their working and yet some form of 
international body there may have to be, in order to 
ensure that when advice has to be tendered or a demand 
for action formulated, the Turkish Government mav 
realise that it is the Powers speaking as a whole, and 
may not be able to play off one Power against another / 

ad infinitum. It will probably be necessary to constitute 

a permanent international Board, on which Turkish 
representatives would also sit. The members of this 
Board could deal with minor cases direct with the various 
departments concerned, but, when they spoke collectively 
to the Turkish Government, would have the right by 
treaty to insist that effect be given to their demands. 

65. The question of the position of the Ottoman 
Bank in the British sphere requires special considera¬ 
tion. The Ottoman Bank, which is nominally Anglo- 
French as far as Constantinople is concerned, is in reality 
French. Its present position is that it has an open 
credit of 1,500,000L for the Ottoman Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. It handles all Imperial loans. It transacts a 
good deal of Government business in the provinces, 
including work belonging to the Public Debt, and, 
besides ordinary banking, it has a system of advances 
on goods to local merchants, known as ‘‘avances sur 
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marchandises/’ Its interests in French ventures are 
considerable, such as investments in the Regie Centrale, 
Tobacco Regie, &e. 

66. It is in fact a combination of the State Bank of 
Turkey and a bank such as the Deutsche Bank, and in 
its latter capacity we shall find firmly established in 
the British zone an institution which may not fit in with 
our policy, and which will certainly pursue a financial 
and industrial policy of its own, using for that purpose 
its strong position with the Central Government. On 
the other hand, Turkey still existing as the Sovereign 
Power in the British zone, it will be difficult to oust the 
Ottoman Bank Rom its recognised position as agent for 
Turkish Government business, and, indeed, to do so 
may, besides rousing determined French opposition, 
dislocate the financial administration of Turkey. Perliaps 
the solution will be to insist that in the British zone the 
Ottoman Bank shall confine its operations solely to its 
work as a Government agent, and to employ for industrial 
and commercial purposes a British bank, such as the 
Eastern Bank of India, which is now' already established 
at Basra. 

Advantages and Disadvan- 67. The advantages and disadvantages of the scheme 
tages of Scheme (B), of zones of interest are summarised in the succeeding 

paragraphs, but any consideration of the scheme must 
also take into account the handicap under which it 
labours from the start by the necessity to impose distinct 
and effective limitations on Turkish Sovereignty, if it is 
to be adopted. The scheme would be far more 
attractive if Turkey could be trusted ever so little to 
reform her habits, but not only is that unthinkable, but it 
must be remembered that with the loss of Constantinople 
the authority of the Ottoman Government will be largely 
diminished. There is no town with the prestige and 
authority of StambouL When the lawless tribes of Asia 
Minor and Kurdistan see the Sublime Porte in being, 
within reach of their mountain strongholds, they will 
lose much of what little respect is left for the Ministers 
of the Sultan. Familiarity may have its proverbial 
consequence, and that, combined with an influx of 
starving officials, may easily lead to a condition of 
anarchy. The Turkish Government will need outside 
support, and without firm support it wiU be unable to 
stand at all. 

68. The advantages of the scheme may be said to 
be:— 

(i.) The plan might be adopted as a basis for negotia¬ 
tion immediately on the fall of Constantinople, and our 
forces freed for action against our enemies elsewhere. 

(ii.) The machinery of government could, with com¬ 
paratively little alteration, continue to operate without 
any breach of continuity. The existing forms could be 
adapted to meet changed circumstances where necessary. 

(iii.) Strategic considerations, especially the creation 
and establishment of naval bases, need not preoccupy us. 

(iv.) It is more consistent with our original attitude 
in regard to the war, and it would leave an outwardly 
independent Moslem State. It should therefore tend 
to soothe apprehension in India. 

(v.) It affords all those economic advantages that 
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would result from auuexatiou, though possibly to a 
slightly smaller extent, and in addition offers some 
prospect of retaining our existing markets in other parts 

of Asiatic Turkey. 

69. On the other hand, there are the following dis¬ 
advantages :— 

(i.) The danger of friction between two or more 
Powers from their loosely defined rights; such friction 
might lead to a general conflagration. 

(ii.) The danger of one Power converting its interest, 
at a moment of international tension elsewhere, into 
definite occupation and thus precipitating a widespread 
catastrophe. 

(iii.) The coUapse of the scheme in the event of 
war between any two of the Powers parties to it. 

(iv.) The weakness inherent in an arrangement which, 
whatever our own view of it, would probablj^ be regarded 
by the other Powers as merely provisional and temporary, 
until opportunity offered for the next step—a tendency 
which we should have continually to labour to oppose. 

(v.) The ineffective nature of Turkish Government, 
which might force us into :— 

(a.) Increasing interference in local administration, 
and thereby gradual acceptance of the burden 
of a protectorate, with neither authority nor 
recognised position ; 

(6.) A strained position with France or Pussia, or 
possibly both, such as has been developing 
between Russia and ourselves in Persia ; 

(c.) Active intervention on behalf of either Turk or 
Arab against the other. 

(vi.) The difficulty of maintaining in practice what 
amounts to a system of excluding the commerce and 
enterprise of all nations except that of the allied 
Powers. 


Course (C).—The Maintenance of an Independent 
Ottoman Empire Organised as at Present. 

70. Under this scheme Turkey would continue as an 
independent Empire outside of Europe on some such 
terms as the following :— 

(1.) That Turkey cedes to Russia Constantinople and 
the rest of its European territory, except such portion as 
may be ceded to Bulgaria, and the peninsula which 
separates the Gulf of Ismid from the Black Sea. 

(2.) That in certain contingencies Turkey cedes to 
Greece Smyrna and a suitable hinterland. 

(3.) That Turkey cedes to Great Britain the whole or 
part of the Basra vilayet. 

(4.) That Turkey recognises the independence of the 
Sheikh of Koweit and certain Arab chiefs to whom 
Great Britain has given assurances to this effect 

(5.) That Turkey agrees to accept such modifications 
of the Bagdad Railway agreement as may be arrived at 
subsequently between Germany and the Allies. 

(6.) That Turkey agrees to apply an Armenian reform 
scheme on the lines of that adopted last year, but 
suspended owing to the war. 

(7.) That Turkey agrees to complete and ratify the 
agreements negotiated with Great Britain before the war 
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with respect to railway discrimination, river navigation 
conservancy,irrigation works, industrial and other claims, 
and other matters, subject to such modifications as may 
flow from the war. 

(8.) That, with the exception of the above, the 
sovereign rights, obligations, and responsibilities of 
Turkey remain as before the war. 

71. The advantages of the above scheme are as 
follows :— 

(a.) Owing to its comparative simplicity it should 
render possible the conclusion of a separate peace with 
Turkey with less discussion and loss of time than would 
be required in the case of the other schemes. Turkey 
would be completely eliminated from the field of warlike 
operations, and the final peace negotiations would be 
relieved of the consideration of her affairs, since the 
Bagdad Railway concession,., which includes practically 
all German minor concessions, would be merely subject 
for discussion between the Allies and Germany, the 
position of Turkey being already recognised. 

(h.) Great Britain would appear to realise, for the 
present at any rate, almost the whole of the desiderata 
enumerated in paragraph 12 of this Report. 

(c.) As regards Russia, her immediate desires would 
be realised to the full: she would obtain Constantinople, 
and the Armenian question would be dealt with in a 
manner which she has already accepted. 

(d.) As regards France, her numerous concessions in 
Palestine, Syria, Armenia, and Anatolia, her interest in 
the Ottoman Bank, the Regie, and the Public Debt, the 
Bagdad Railway, the Trans-Persian Railway (Societe 
d’Btudes), her financial attachment to Russia, and the 
immense advantages conceded to her under the loan 
of the 15th April, 1914, would all tend to make such 
a settlement highly satisfactory. Her position in the 
Ottoman dominions under such an agreement would be 
better than under any arrangement of spheres, as it 
would assure to her a predominant share of enterprise 
throughout the Empire, except to some extent in the 
region covered by the agreements contemplated in para¬ 
graph 70 (7). Moreover, owing to the close relationship 
of French to Russian finance, it is to be anticipated that 
the financial clearing-house of Turkey would be stiU at 
Constantinople, from which point of vantage the influence 
of the French financiers of Pera and Galata would remain 
as before. 

* 

(e,) As regards Greece, her aspirations would be 
realised as fully as she could hope. 

72. At first sight it would appear that this scheme 
would meet our requirements and save a great deal 
of trouble, but on further examination it will be found 
that this is not the case. It is unfortunate that the 
difficulties of this alternative are chiefly British diflS.- 
culties, and, moreover, are likely to be more appreciable 
to the next generation than to this one. The question is 
too complex to permit of a crisp list of disadvantagef 
being drawn up, and can only be criticised in the ligt 
of analysis. 


& 


73. The first outstanding factor arising out of thi 
agreement would be the political and financial status of 
Turkey. The Ottoman Government would have to found 
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a new Capital and to create a new centre of administra¬ 
tion. Unless all indications are false, or unless outside 
pressure is exerted, that Capital would bo somewhere in 
Anatolia, hemmed in between Constantinople in the 
hands of Russia, and Armenia where Russia’s influences 
must inevitably predominate. Turkey would thus 
become politically Russia’s vassal: she could never 
afford to act contrary to Russian desires, nor to adopt an 
internal or external policy of which Russia disapproved. 
The whole of the littoral from Kum Kale to Trebizond 
would be at Russia’s mercy. The Armenian adminis¬ 
tration would be whatever Russia chose ; it would be 
pro-Turkish when Russia desired to check Armenian 
revolutionary’- activity, or pro-Armenian when Russia 
wished to curb Turkish policy. 

74. As regards France, Turkey would be as much a 
financial vassal to her as she would be politically to 
Russia. The existing French concessions would 
probably be exploited to the limit of the interpretation 
of the clauses relating to guarantees, the terms of the 
agreement over the last great French loan would be 
rigorously applied, and fresh concessions and guarantees 
would be obtained. No matter what the issue might 
be of the European war, short of the Allies submitting 
to German terms, France would have an equal or 
preponderating voice in the management and exploita¬ 
tion of the Bagdad Railway. 

75. Thus, just as Russia’s word would be law in 
Turkey politically, the word of French financial groups 
would be final in all matters regarding exploitation and 
enterprise. This situation is one which, so far as Great ■ 
Britain is concerned, is, if possible, to be avoided. 
Great Britain cannot co-operate with nor yet compete 
with the French financial policy, nor the Russian 
political policy; she cannot descend into the labyrinth 
of Levantine finance and support concession-hunters by 
diplomatic and even military pressure as France does, 
nor can she maintain relations with agents and political 
societies as Russia does; it is not in consonance with 
British policy, and in Turkey these are the only means 
by which political or financial power is to be achieved 
or maintained. Thus from the beginning we are 
as a nation at a disadvantage. Commercially we may 
hold our own, but our trade will have to fight a long 
battle with the various interests which will control the 
enterprise and development of the Empire. Sooner or 
later, unless spheres be defined, the development of 
Turkey will probably bring us into opposition with 
France or Russia. 

76. Meanwhile, it must not be forgotten that both 
Turkey and Germany are not going to forgive us for. our 
part in the war. Though Turkey may be the vassal of 
Russia in effect, it is quite possible for a vassal, par¬ 
ticularly a client-vassal, to foster ill-feeling between a 
patron he dislikes and an enemy on whom he desires to 
be revenged. Germany, no matter how she may be 
defeated in this war, is still going to have a commercial 
and financial existence, and it may be quite possible for 
her to re-establish her influence , in Turkey under what 
might appear to be French auspices. The attitude of 
the French financiers to the Bagdad Railway is too 
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plain for such a possibility to be lightly dismissed. We 
have therefore to consider that two active iiiHuences will 
be constantly at work to promote suspicion and mis¬ 
understanding between ourselves and our Allies. The 
Turks will foster ill-feeling between us and Russia, the 
Germans through finance between us and France, 

77. In these circumstances, even the material 
advantages which we should seek to secure to Great 
Britain by the completion and ratification of the various 
agreements made with Hakki Pasha in 11)13-14 might 
be difficult to realise. These agreements were based on 
the hypothesis that both Turkey and Germany would 
carry them out in a friendly spirit. From Turkey but 
little goodwill can be expected for years to come, and 
France, who will probably step into Germany’s place 
in these agreements, cannot be counted on for cordial 
co-operation. 

78. Other opportunities for Turco-German intrigue 
will be offered by our agreements with the Arab 
chiefs; by the nebulous position of the Armenian 
question ; by the certain retention in the Ottoman family 
of the Khalifate, which will be a rallying point for 
disaffection in Egypt and India ; and by the weakness of 
our position at Basra, to which the Turkish army may 
become a formidable menace. 

79. Lastly, it is not in the nature of things for 
Turkey to proceed on an even and progressive path ; 
debts, massacres, rebellions, and revolutions will provoke 
crises in the future as in the past, and once again when 
the moment is ripe the question of partition will arise, 
and we may be confronted with the alternative of having 
to oppose our present Allies or endanger our position in 
the Persian Gulf, in event of such a crisis, the policy 
of allowing things to drift may have landed us in an 
unfavourable situation. Railway and other concessions 
may have ousted us from all claim to any territory, 
political propaganda may have sapped our influence with 
the population, and we may be forced to yield without 
any possibility of resistance. In coming to a decision 
on this grave question we must take certain considera¬ 
tions into account Without any desire for fresh respon¬ 
sibilities or encumbrances, we have to face the fact that 
now is an opportunity of settling once for all our 
position on the Persian Gulf, and that if we miss it now 
we miss it at the initiation of a new era, which must 
differ strategically and politically from anything that 
has existed in the past. 

SO. Under a scheme either of zones of interest or 
partition we shall stand square with our Allies, with 
instruments we can adhere to, boundaries we can see, 
and interests we can respect, and consequently we shall 
be able to unite with them in a co-operative policy with 
permanent purpose and unanimity. Under the agree¬ 
ment now under consideration we should be at the 
mercy of every wind that blows, we should have nothing 
to guide us or our Allies except the caprices of financiers 
and go-betweens, and we should for ever be condemned to 
trim and tack according to the varying nature of the 
situation, and give our present enemies a fresh oppor¬ 
tunity to promote disintegration and disunion among 
the Allies. 
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Course (D). — Maintenance of an Independent 

Ottoman Empire with a Decentralised System 

OF Administration. 

81. There is, however, a development of the pre¬ 
ceding plan which, subject to the maintenance of the 
conditions laid down in paragraph 70, would, in the 
opinion of the Committee, offer many of the advantages 
of that scheme, but at the same time obviate some of its 
dangers and difficulties. Turkey in Asia falls ethno- 
graphically and historically into five great provinces— 
Anatolia, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, and Irak-Jazirah 
(see Map Vj. The Committee exclude Arabia, as its 
circumstances are peculiar, and it will require separate 
treatment. |The Turkish Empire is about to lose the 
centre of administration, whence the affairs of these 
territories have been directed or misdirected for 
centuries, and a new centre will have to be created, 
without the prestige and traditions of StambouL 
The moment is therefore favourable to strengthen the 
local administrations, to free them for the vampire-hold 
of tlie metropolis, to give them a chance to foster and 
develop their own resources. 

82. It may be unusual for nations in making terms 
of peace with an enemy to impose stipulations with 
regard to the form of government which the enemy 
State shall adopt, but in jnaking peace with Turkey the 
Allies are in an unprecedented position. One of the 
terms of peace is ex hypothesi that Constantinople shall 
change hands ; thus the whole engine of Ottoman 
Governraent is overturned at the very outset. If the 
Ottoman Empire is to continue it is therefore necessary 
to replace the centralised machine which has been 
destroyed by something else. 

83. Now Turkey has hitherto imposed on a hetero¬ 
geneous collection of peoples a uniform rule which has 
been centralised at Constantinople, whereas, since the 
reforms of Sultan Mahmud the Powers of Europe have 
consistently endeavoured to ameliorate the evils of 
Turkish rule by securing, or attempting to secure, 
some form of local administration in harmonv with 

v 

local conditions in the Lebanon, Armenia, Samos, and 
Macedonia. 

8L Thus the idea of decentralisation is no novelty 
to the various inhabitants of Turkey, while the Allies 
theriiselves and the various Ottoman peoples have 
suffered from the results of a highly centralised system, 
which has enabled a small party of individuals to engross 
the whole power of the Empire in their hands, and, 
irrespective of the wishes of the dynasty or its subjects, 
place the military resources of the State at the disposal 
of Germany. The Allies may therefore fairly claim to 
safeguard both themselves and the Ottoman peoples 
from a recurrence of these evils. 

85. This could perhaps be achieved by stipulating 
in the terms of peace that tbe Ottoman Government 
adopt a measure of devolution which would satisfy the 
aspirations of the Arabs and Armenians to have a voice 
in the administration of their immediate affairs, and at the 
same time put an end to the dangers of centralisation. 


Map No. V. 
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80. Of the five great provinces or Ayalets, Anatolia 
represents the territoiy of the pure Turk, Armenia 
might possibly be subdivided into Armenia proper 
and Kurdistan, and the remaining three regions are 
all Arab, though each region has its own character¬ 
istics, which give it an individuality of its own. These 
Ayalets lend themselves naturally to the establishment 
within their borders of a form of local government on 
some such lines as are described in more detail in 
Schedule IV of this Report, and there is no inherent 
obstacle to our stipulating, as a conditi<^n of peace, for 
the grant of local administrative powers. The scheme 
must, however, be put before the Sublime Porte cut and 
dried, with a certain amount of detailed elaboration, since 
in this matter details are of essential importance; a 
mere agreement with the Ottoman Government to grant 
some form of autonomy in local affairs would be worth¬ 
less owing to the capacity of Turkish officials for delay, 
prevarication, and bad faith. 

87. Such a scheme leaves the way open for future 
possible developments without committing Great Britain 
to actual steps. It is in harmony with the aspirations of 
large sections of Ottoman subjects in all regions. In the 
event of its failing there is always a good chance of there 
arising several autonomous States, Turkey Proper in 
Anatolia, an Armenian and an Arab federation, under a 
nominal suzerainty of the Sultan. And, in the worst event, 
Great Britain will still have time to consider her position 
and to obtain a commercial and strategic frontier. It will 
be noticed that Ayalets 4 and 5 correspond with the areas 
allotted to Great Britain under partition or zones of 
interest, and that Ayalet 3 includes the greater part of 
what has been taken as the special French sphere. We 
are thus favourably placed, in the event of the completp 
breakdown of the scheme, for securing our political and 
commercial interests, and indeed there seems no valid 
reason why the division of Turkey into these Ayalets 
need necessarily preclude an understanding among the 
Allies as to the areas in which each of them claims to 
have special interests, 

88. The advantages of this scheme, if it could be 
adopted by the Allies, are considerable, and to Great 
Britain they are of especial benefit. They may be 
enumerated as follows :— 

(1.) If there is any vitality in the Ottoman Empire 
and any possibility of its continuance except as an inter¬ 
national fiction, the adoption of this scheme would give 
the peoples of that Empire a full and rational opportunity 
of helping themselves by freeing them from the distant 
but powerful tyranny under which they have hitherto 
sufiered. 

(2.) The scheme is in consonance with the political 
theories of the Allies, and would meet a hope long 
cherished by both Arabs and Armenians. 

(3.) If the Imperial machine prove unworkable, there 
would still remain the nucleus of future independent 
Turkish, Armenian and Arab States, 

(4.) By granting local autonomy In Palestine the 
question of the Holy Places would be left in an 
unprejudiced position. 

(5.) This scheme promises Great Britain one especial 
advantage, since it vrould enable His Majesty’s Govern- 
[552j H 
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ment to avoid assuming any immediate military responsi¬ 
bility without in any way compromising Great Britain’s 
position in event of it being necessary to assume 
such responsibility at a later date. Thus presuming 
that the scheme is successful, and that the Ottoman 
Empire endures, beyond developing our enterprise in 
Ayalets 4 and 5 and advancing our trade interests in 
those regions, we should be freed from all military 
charges; on the other hand, supposing that the Ottoman 
Empire falls to pieces at any time, we should still be able 
to pursue our policy with regard to Alayets 4 and 5 ; we 
might declare them independent States under our protec¬ 
tion, or annex them, or declare them to be our sphere of 
influence in a divided Ottoman Empire, according to the 
circumstances. 

(6.) It may further turn out that the people of Basra, 
given an opportunity of forming part of a locally ad¬ 
ministered district composed of the three vilayets, may 
prefer this to remaining under British rule. Given that 
adequate safeguards for our own direct interests and for 
those of Koweit, Mohammera, and Bin Saud, can be 
secured—and there is no patent reason why this should 
not be so—it might no longer be necessary for us to 
assume the responsibility entailed by the permanent 
occupation of Basra, This question is, however, one 
which primarily affects the Government of India, with 
whom it would rest to say whether they would l)e pre¬ 
pared to risk what might amount to little more than 
substituting, as far as Basra is concerned, the intrigues 
of a local Mesopotamian administration for those of the 
Turkish Imperial Government. 

89. The disadvantages of this scheme are not direct 
and obvious ; they reside rather in the practical obstacles 
which the scheme may encounter, first among the Allies, 
then from the Turkish Government and Turkish obstruc¬ 
tion, and lastly, owing to the difficulty of getting the local 
Governments started in. the various Ayalets. 

Miscellaneous Questeons common,to the Four 

Schemes. 

90. There remain for consideration those questions 
which were included in paragraph 12 among our 
desiderata, hut which require settlement whatever may 
be the ultimate fate of Turkey in Asia. 

Arabia. 

- 91. The first of these is the, position of Arabia. 
Arrangements as regards the status of Arabia were 
included in the settlement with Turkey rendered 
abortive by the outbreak of war. If these arrange¬ 
ments had been carried out, one of the results would have 
been that Turkey would have recognised the south¬ 
eastern portions of Arabia as shown in map VI as 
outside Turkish territory, while we should have 
admitted the remainder of Arabia to be part of Turkish 
territory, subject to certain stipulations as regards 
Koweit. Since that time, however, we have entered 
into, and in some cases completed, negotiations with 
several of the Chiefs in what was to have been the 
Turkish area, including the Sheikh of Koweit, the 
Amir of Nejd (Bin Saud), the Sheikh of Mavia, Said 
Idriss, and the Grand Sherif of Mecca. These negotiations 
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vaiy in detail, but they have this much in common 
that in every case they offer a guarantee of independence 
in some form or another as a return for effective or 
successful support in the war against Turkey. It still 
remains to be seen in some cases whettier the Chiefs 
MuU fulfil their part of the bargain. 

b2. It must be confessed that, in the absence of any 
central or predominant Government or chief in Arabia, 
and of the hesitation of the Arabs to meet the advances 
of His Majesty's Government and proclaim their own 
independence, it is not easy to give any more practical 
proofs of our friendliness than we have already done. 
On the other hand, it seems undesirable to leave things 
as they are, for shadowy though Turkish suzerainty may 
have been, yet there was hardly an Arab chief or tribe 
who did not, at some time or other, acknowledge its 
existence in return for substantial help against the local 
Arab enemy, and therefore the Ottoman Government can 
still plausibly’' claim the lordship of Arabia and all that 
that implies. 

03. In seeking a solution of the problem, the follow¬ 
ing British desiderata in Arabia must be kept in view :— 

(1.) To fulfil our undertakings with such of the 
Chiefs as shall have responded to our advances. 

(2.) That there shall be peace in the Persian Gulf, 
to ensure which the Power or Powers in the Arabian 
hinterland must be friendly to us. 

(3.) That the thoroughfare of the Red Sea should 
be kept open, to ensure which no potential hostile 
Power should be allowed to acquire a naval base on the 
Arabian coast or islands. 

(4.) That the arms traffic should he stopped. 

(5.) That Koweit and the British area and sphere of 
interest in Mesopotamia should be secured against in¬ 
fringement from Central Arabia. 

94. One method of achieving this would be to 
place the whole of Arabia under a British protectorate 
or to make it a British sphere of influence, though 
it would be of a different kind from that contem¬ 
plated elsewhere, and of a purely negative character, 
without administrative interference. This, however, 
appears inconsistent with the undertaking referred to 
in paragraph 3 of this report—that in all circumstances 
Arabia and the Moslem Holy Places should remain 
under independent Moslem rule. In the circumstances, 
the Committee consider that our desiderata will best be 
realised by stipulating that Turkey should recognise the 
independence of the territories comprising the kaza of 
Koweit and the sanjak of Nejd, withdraw all its troops 
from Arabia, and undertake, in accordance with a scheme 
which the Allied Powers will propose for acceptance, to 
grant complete administrative autonomy to the chiefs and 
States in such other parts of Arabia as may be recog¬ 
nised to be under Turkish sovereignty, and to abstain 
from all interference in their external and internal 
affairs. We should also require Turkey to guarantee 
administrative autonomy to the district containing the 
Shi-ite shrines of Kerbela and Nejef. 

Arimnia. 

95. A large section of public opinion in this country 
will expect and require that the treaty of peace with 
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Turkey will include a settlement of the Armenian 
question. The Committee do not consider that they are 
either desired or qualified to put forw'ard suggestions 
on this subject; indeed, it is possible that little more 
will be necessary than an amended form of the plan of 
inspectors-general, which was on the point of being put 
into practice when the war began, or the question may 
solve itself by Armenia becoming a Russian possession. 
But the Committee think it right to note that some 
settlement must be included in the terms of peace. 

Palestine. 

96. Still less do the Committee desire to offer 
suggestions about the future destiny of Palestine, but 
since that territory has been included within the 
geographical limits assigned to the British sphere 
in the two schemes, of partition, and of zones of 
interest, thej’’ desire to repeat that they see no reason 
why the sacred places of Palestine should not be dealt 
with as a separate question. They have felt free to 
deliberate on the assumption that the French claim will 
be rejected, since they are convinced that the forces 
opposed are too great for France ever to make that claim 
good, but for the same reason they consider that it will 
be idle for His Majesty’s Government to claim the 
retention of Palestine in their sphere. Palestine must 
be recognised as a country whose destiny must be the 
subject of special negotiations, in which both belligerents 
and neutrals are alike interested. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

97. For over 100 years there has been one constant 
phenomenon in the political history of Europe. Dynasties 
have come and gone, States have- expanded or been 
absorbed, boundaries have shifted backwards and for¬ 
wards, but steadily, inevitably, whether as the result of 
war or of a peace congress, Turkey has lost territory in 
Europe; the reforms of Mahmud II, the efforts of Abdul 
Mejid to continue them, the diplomatic skill of Abdul 
Hamid were alike unavailing to arrest the process, and, 
under Mohammed V, the Turk is being driven from his 
last foothold on this side of the Bosphorus. 

98. long as the Turk remained in Europe no per¬ 
manent settlement was possible, but it is possible to 
hope that with his disappearance from this continent a 
final and stable situation may be achieved. The Com¬ 
mittee have therefore sought for a solution which, while 
securing the vital interests of Great Britain, will give to 
Turkey in Asia some prospect of a permanent existence. 
They feel that the best chance of this lies in the adop¬ 
tion of the scheme of decentralisation (D). Partition 
'scheme (A) ) reduces Turkey to a petty kingdom in 
Anatolia, and zones of interest (scheme (B)) require for 
their safe and successful working an assumption of 
authority by the Powers which would render the inde¬ 
pendence of Turkey a shadow of a name; while to 
leave the Ottoman Empire, organised as at present, 
with its centralised Government (scheme (C)), would be 
fraught with the gravest danger, both political and 
economic, to the future interests of Great Britain. 
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99. The conclusion of the Committee is then that 
decentralisation, if attainable on the lines indicated in 
this Report, offers on the whole the best solution, in the 
interests both of Turkey and Great Britain : that zones 
of interest are preferable to partition: and that the 
suggestion for the continuance of the Ottoman Empire, 
constituted as it is to-day, has nothing to recommend it 
beyond its deceptive appearance of simplicity. 

100. The deliberations of the Committee have pro¬ 
ceeded on the assumption of a successful conclusion of 
the war against Turkey and Germany ; it is, however, 
conceivable that the war may reach a stage in which an 
otherwise desirable general peace could be obtained 
which would leave Germany with some of her rights in 
Turkey intact. In such a case the views expressed by 
the Committee jnight have to be reconsidered, but they 
are of opinion that in any event it is desirable— 

(i.) That the special interests of Great Britain in 
all future and existing enterprises in the region to the 
south of the line Haifa-Rowanduz should be formally 
recognised by the Treaty Powers ; 

(ii.) That as a minimum of our demands in the 
peace negotiations with Germany, Great Britain should 
stipulate for the cessation of all German activity south 
of that line, and for such modifications of the Bagdad 
Railway agreement as will secure to Great Britain the 
control over its concessions within the aforesaid region; 

(iii.) That Turkey should accept the following 
desiderata- 

Recognition and consolidation of our position in the 
Persian Gulf, maintenance of markets for British 
produce, no discrimination on railways, fulfilment of 
our pledges to Koweit, Mohammera, &c., and security 
for interests already acquired, especially irrigation 
works and navigation of the Shatt-el-Arab and the 
Rivers Tigris and Euphrates. 


(Signed) MAURICE DE BUNSEN, Chairman. 

GEORGE R. CLERK. 

T. W. HOLDERNESS. 

H. B. JACKSON 

CHAS. E. CALLWELL, M.-G. 

H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. 


M. P. A. HANKEY, Secretary. 
WALFORD SELBY, Assist. :>eeretary. 
W. DALLY JONUS, Assist. Secretary. 


June 30, 1915. 


Lieut-Col. Sir M. Sykes was unable to append his signature 
owing to absence abruad, but had previously expressed his concurrence 
with the Keport. 
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SCHEDULE L 

Heads of Treaty between Turkey and the Allied 

Powers. 

(Under Scheme (B),) 

(1.) Turkey to cede its European possessions (except 
such portion as may be ceded to Bulgaria) and a strip 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus to Russia, and the 
vilayet of Basra (or alternatively a specified part of this 
vilayet) to Great Britain. To recognise the indepen¬ 
dence of the territories comprising the kaza of Koweit 
and the sanjak of Nejd, to withdraw all its troops from 
Arabia, and to undertake, in accordance with a scheme 
which the Allied Pow'ers will propose for acceptance, 
to grant complete administrative autonomy to the chiefs 
and States in such other parts of Arabia as may be 
recognised to be under Turkish sovereignty, and to 
abstain from all interference in their external and 
internal affairs; also to guarantee administrative 
autonomy to the district containing the Shiite shrines 
of Kerbela and Nejef. 

(2.) The sovereignty of Turkey over all its other 
dominions to remain, but to be exercised in accordance 
with the present convention and subject to the limitations 
of the Capitulations, until the Powers are satisfied that 
they can be abolished. 

(3.) Each of the Allied Powers to be guaranteed 
throughout Turkey perpetual most-favoured-nation treat¬ 
ment in the matter of customs duties on their 
merchandise, and both most-favoured-nation and national 
treatment in all other matters that concern commerce, 
industry, shipping, and navigation, including taxes, 
dues, and charges, both central and local, and railway 
and steamboat rates and facilities. 

(4.) Import duties at rates not exceeding 15 per cent. 
ad valorem {or the equivalent in specific duties according 
to a tariff to be settled by mutual agreement hereafter) 
to be levied under the supervision of the Ottoman Debt 
Commission, and the net proceeds of the duties after 
providing for the amount due to the Commission to be 
paid over by them to the central and local governments 
in proportions to be determined hereafter by agreement 
with the Allied Powers. 

(5.) The Turkish Government to recognise that each 
of the three Allied Powers possesses special interests 
within certain parts of the Turkish dominions, the 
boundaries of which are shown on the annexed map. 

(6.) The Turkish Government to undertake that, 
within the sphere of interest of each Power, it will cede 
no territory and alienate no sovereign rights, except 
with the consent of that Power. 

(7.) Subject to the overriding provisions of Articles, 
the Turkish Government undertakes that, within the 
sphere of interest of each Power, it will appoint no 
foreign official except with the consent of that Power, 
and will act on the advice of high ofiScers appointed on 
the recommendation of that Power (and irremovable, 
except with its consent) in all matters concerning the 
financial, industrial, and commercial development of the 
area (including such matters as transport, conservancy, 
irrigation, concessions, public contracts, and local 
taxation) and the administration of secular justice and 
police. 
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(8.) AVitliia [6] months from the conclusion of peace 
the Turkish Government will notify to the Allied 
Powers all the valid concessions, contracts, and permits 
affecting their respective spheres of interest which have 
been already granted to any foreign person, firm, com¬ 
pany, or group (including Turkish companies or groups 
under foreign control). 

The Powers shall not be bound to Lake into con¬ 
sideration any concessions, contracts, and permits, except 
those notified in accordance with the provisions of this 
article. 

AVithio [1‘2] months from the receipt of this infor¬ 
mation the Power in question will notify the Turkish 
Government which, if any, of these concessions, con¬ 
tracts, or permits, other than those held by nationals of 
one of the Allied Powers, it requires to be cancelled or 
modified by substituting its own control for that of the 
foreign nationality. The Turkish Government shall 

4 / 

within [6] months give effect to these requirements on 
equitable terms as to compensation to be settled here¬ 
after. 

(9.) Christian missions and schools to be guaranteed 
the possession of their rights and privileges and their 
status to be recognised. 

(10.) The right of subjects of the Allied Powers 
and their protected persons to own land within their 
respective spheres of influence to be recognised. 

(11.) The Ottoman Government to prohibit the 
importation of arms and ammunition. 

SCHEDULE IL 

Heads of Convention among Allied Powers. 

(Under Scheme (B).) 

(1.) Constantinople shall be a free port. 

(2.) The customs duties on goods imported into 
territories ceded by Turkey shall not be higher or other 
than those of the Turkish tariff for the time being. 

(3.) AVithin the territories ceded to any of the Allied 
Powers, the other Allied Powers shall enjoy complete 
and unconditional most-favoured-nation treatment as 
regards customs duties, and national treatment in all 
other matters relating to commerce, industry, naviga¬ 
tion, taxation, charges, and transport facilities. 

There shall be complete freedom from transit duties, 
and suitable facilities for transhipment and entrepot 
trade. 

(4.) If complaint is made by one of the Allied Powers 
that the principle of equal treatment laid down in 
Article 3 of the joint Treaty with Turkey is being 
infringed, owing to the action of any of the high officers 
appointed on the recommendation of another of the 
Powers, the latter Power will use its influence to secure 
an equitable adjustment, and if the question cannot 
be settled by arrangement, recourse will be had to 
arbitration. 

(5.) Each of the Allied Powers agrees to recognise 
and support all valid concessions, contracts, and permits 
already granted to nafcionals of any of the other Allied 
Powers within its sphere of interest. Lists of such 
arrangements to be interchanged, and any difference 
arising under this undertaking to be settled by 

arbitration. 
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Nevertheless, each Power reserves the right within 
its sphere of interest to expropriate the holders of any 
concessions, contracts, or permits on giving twelve 
months' notice, and paying such compensation as, in 
default of agreement, shall be settled by arbitration. 

Similarly, the holder of any such concession, contract, 
or permit can, by giving twelve months* notice within 
[5J years after the conclusion of peace, require the 
Power in whose sphere of interest it is situated to 
expropriate him on the above terms. 

(6.) None of the Allied Powers will, without the 
consent of the others, acquire or occupy any additional 
territory, or increase the area of its sphere of interest, in 
Turkey, 

(7.) The settlement of questions of schools and 
missions. 

(8.) The Powers interested to bind themselves to use 
-their influence to secure the enforcement of the pro¬ 
hibition of the importation of arms and ammunition 
rigidly in their several spheres. 


SCHEDULE III. 

Heads of Convention between Great Britain and 

THE Ottoman Government. 

(Under Scheme (B).) 

(1.) Recognition of assurances given by His 
Majesty's Government to Sheikhs of Kow^eit and 
Moharamerah, Bin Sand, Mavia, Said Idriss, and others, 
such as the Imam Yahya, with whom we may come to an 
understanding in the course of the war. 

(2.) No concessions to be granted, either to British 
subjects or foreigners, except in agreement with His 
Majesty’s Government. 

(3.) The British conservancy of the Shatt-el-Arab 
to be responsible for the conservancy of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, wdth, possibly, a Turkish assessor. 

(4.) An Angio-Turkish Department, under a British 
chairman, to superintend irrigation and agriculture. 

(5.) Troops of the Ottoman Government stationed 
in the British sphere to be, as far as possible, locally 
recruited, and the number limited by agreement with 
the British Government. 

(6.) The right to station consular guards at British 
consulates, and to maintain stationnaires and necessary 
tenders at Bagdad and Mosul, and the right of these 
vessels to navigate the rivers freely, to be recognised. 
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SCHEDULb: IV. 

Outline of System of Ottoman Government 

Reorganisation. 

(Under Scheme D.) 

(1.) That henceforth there shall he complete sever¬ 
ance between local and Imperial affairs. 

(2.) That the Imperial Government shall confine 
itself to the following administrations:— 

Customs. 

Land Tax. 

Sheep Tax. 

Income Tax. 

Railways (trunk). 

Army (active). 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

High Courts of Judicature. 

Foreign Relations. 

(3.) That for the purpose of local administration the 
Empire shall be separated into five “Ayalets,” or 
regions (see Map V) :— 

1. Anatolia. 

2. Armenia. 

3. Syria. 

4. Palestine. 

5. Irak-Jazirah. 

(4.) That the Ayalet administrations shall be 
responsible for:— 

Gendarmerie. 

Lower Courts of Judicature. 

Local Militia. 

Evcaf. 

Tithes. 

Education. 

Roads. 

Mines (concessions). 

Forests (concessions). 

Branch railways. 

Irrigation. 

Agriculture. 

(5.) That the system of local Government, with the 
exception of Armenia, should be as follows:— 

(a.) That each region should have a Governor-General 
appointed by the Imperial Government (if possible, a 
a member of the Imperial House). 

(6.) That each region as regards local affairs mentioned 
in clause 3 should be governed by an elected assembly, 
“Medjliss,” which should be empowered to administer 
and control local business. That the Medjliss should 
appoint Heads of Departments who would form a 
Cabinet on whose advice the Governor would act. 

(c.) That, subject to due safeguards for foreign 
interests, provision be made to enable the Heads of 
Departments to employ foreign advisers without reference 
to the Imperial Government. 

(d.) That Valis, Mutessarifs, and Kaimakams should 

[552] K 
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be appointed by the Imperial Government, but it should 
be within the power of the local Government to dismiss 
them. 

(e.) That it should be within the power of the local 
Government to reduce or increase the number of 
functionaries in the region. 

(/.) That it should be within the power of the local 
Government to define the territorial subdivisions within 
the boundaries of the local Government. 

(g.) 'J'he administration of Imperial Civil Depart¬ 
ments would rest with the Governor-General, and he 
should be provided with a staff for the purpose. These 
could be organised as are now the Regie and the 
Ottoman Public Debt. They would fall into three 
Departments:— 

1. The three Imperial Taxes. 

2. The Customs. 

3. The Posts and Telegraphs. 

(h,) The Army would have to be reorganised on a 
territorial basis, and local garrisons should be locally 
recruited. For the purpose of maintaining order, the 
garrison would be at the disposal of the Governor- 
General. 

(6.) With regard to Armenia, a provisional adminis¬ 
tration would be necessary on the lines of the reform 
adopted in 1914. and a mixed commission should be 
appointed for the purpose of elaborating a permanent 
local administration for that Ayalet. 

(7.J That the proclamation of the adoption of this 
system of reorganisation should be made forthwith, and 
that the Medjlisses of the four Ayalets exclusive of 
Armenia should be summoned at once. 


SCHEDULE V. 


Note on the Kualifate. . 

THE meaning of the word Khalifa, anglice, Caliph, 
lacks precision, in the Koran ‘‘man’* as opposed to 
lower animals or angels is called “God’s Khalifa on 
earth ”—in the dictionaries we get such expressions as 
vicar, lieutenant, representative.” The first Caliph, 
Abu Bekr, was chosen after heated argument to avoid 
strife between other candidates, the second, Omar, 
commanded by no means unanimous suppoi’t, and 
appointed a committee of selection to choose his 
successor, which never exercised its functions, the 
third Othman perished in a revolution, and Ali, the 
last “ orthodox ” Caliph, was confronted by his rival 
Moawiya from the beginning of his reign. The only 
synod or council Islam has known met to decide between 
the claims of Ali and Moawiya, the rivals w^ere 
represented by advocates, and Ali’s counsel was 
persuaded by his opponent’s trickery to renounce Ali’s 
claim. Thereafter the line of Moawiya was recognised 
by the majority of Moslems, though a number of dis¬ 
sentients, including Shias and other sects, adhered to 
Ali and his descendants. The line of Moawiya eventually 
succumbed on the ground that Abbas was actually 
chosen by the prophet and should have reigned in the 
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first instance and that the Khalifate belonged to his 
descendants. 

The Abbasid line replaced the Ommayads in Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, but not in North Africa 
or Spain. The extinction of the house of Ali with the 
disappearance of the 12th Imam offered an opportunity 
for the ending of the Shia schism, but instead made 
the breach irreparable owing to the fabrication of a 
prophecy that the 12th Imam would return to the world 
at the ‘‘end of time/' since when there has been a 
succession of imposters, Mahdis, and false prophets 
pretending to l)e the 12th Imam returned. The most 
remarkable of these was the Bab who appeared in 1844. 

The Abbasids, beginning as absolute rulers over an 
immense empire, degenerated into the nominal suzerains 
of a number of independent kingdoms, and ended as 
the puppets of their palace officials. When the heathen 
Mongols captured Bagdad, the last survivor of the 
Abbasid line took refuge in Egypt, was recognised as 
Caliph by the Mamluk Sultan, given a pension, and 
retained as a Court functionary. The Abbasid Caliphs 
remained in this subordinate position until Selim, the 
Ottoman Sultan, conquered the Mamluks in 1517, and 
carried off the puppet Calipii to Constantinople. After 
some consideration, Selim prevailed on the Abbasid to 
transfer the Kbalilate to (he Ottoman Dynasty along 
with the rosary, banner, and cloak of the prophet. The 
Ottoman intention was to re-establish a universal 
militant Khalifate, but this w'as thwarted by Shah 
Ismail of Persia, who established the Shia sect as the 
State religion of Persia, as the best means of closing 
Ottoman pretensions in the East. Erom the Sunni 
point of view, the transfer of the Khalifate does not 
appear to be irregular; the Khalifate is not hereditary, 
as is shown by the first four Orthodox Caliphs, that 
the Caliph should be of the tribe of the Koraysh is not 
an argument that appeals to any but Arabs of pure 
descent; the lact that the Caliph could appoint his 
successor and grant titles, would support the idea that 
he could transfer his office; further, amongst ordinary 
Sunnis there has never been a movement to establish 
a rival Khalifate up to the present time. However, 
it must be remembered that in North Africa, Persia, 
and Southern Arabia, the Khalifate has never been, 
recognised, while in the Sudan, Northern Arabia, 
Palestine, and South Mesopotamia its hold is weak. 

Having review'ed in brief the descent of the Khalifate, 
it is possible to consider the power and influence of the 
political idea and theological meaning of the office on 
the Moslem world. As has been explained, Shias reject 
the scheme in its entirety, and to Sunnis the Khalifate 
is only a detail and not an essential of Islam, In 
order to appreciate the meaning of the Khalifate it is 
worth considering what the theoretical ideal of a Sunni 
Moslem -would be. 

He would conceive Islam as an international world 
State, the citizens of which would be Sunni Moslems 
w'ho accepted the Koran as a final dispensation, and 
construed it in the light of the Sunnat or traditions, and 
were subject to the SheriAt or sacred law^ 

The Caliph would be the chief ruler, and the 
machinery of government w^ould be carried on through 
his vassals and lieutenants. Non-Moslems would be 
tolerated in this State as inferior subjects with limited 
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religious and political rights. All regions beyond the 
control of the Caliph’s lieutenants would be hostile in 
the Eoman sense, and it would be sinful for Moslems to 
take up permanent residence in such countries. 

It may be fairly assumed that some such ideal is 
subconsciously present in the minds of all Sunni Moslems 
of all classes, both ignorant and educated. 

According as he is situated a Sunni Moslem will 
square his position with this subconscious ideal. An 
Egyptian, Afghan, or subject of the Nizam would 
consider himself as the subject of a Moslem prince who 
owed his title to the Caliph, his predecessors, or 
predecessors lieutenants. 

A Sunni Moslem dwelling in a non-Moslem State 
would, if he c<»usidered the matter, regard himself as a 
subject of the Caliph dwelling in a country in which he 
remained because it was impossible for him to remove 
elsewhere. In fact he would recognise his position as 
analogous to that of a non-Moslem dwelling in a 
Moslem country. This, indeed, is the primary difficulty 
of the Sunni Moslem, and explains why more interest 
is taken in the Khalifate in India than elsewhere. 
Since a Sunni cannot admit theoretical religious equality 
in a Moslem State he cannot really accept the equality 
offered him by a non-Moslem Government, because the 
very fact that Government is not Moslem removes from 
him that political ascendancy essential to the theory of 
Sunni Mohammedanism. 

However, though this is the case, the importance of 
the Khalifate must not be exaggerated. The Caliph’s 
position is neither that of a Pope in religious matters 
nor Cmsar in civil affairs. According to Sunni theories 
Islam is fixed and sufficient, the Caliph can make no 
new laws, no dogmatic pronouncements, nor change any 
matter of religious discipline, it is doubtful whether he 
can proclaim a general religious war, and it is pretty 
certain he cannot call on distant individuals to take part 
in a local one. The Caliph may dispense titles, make 
and confirm appointments, a Moslem’s duty is to 
contribute to the Caliph’s upkeep, pray for him, and 
reverence his office, but beyond this there is little a 
Caliph may demand from a Moslem, or a Moslem owes 
the Caliph. 

A Caliph may be deposed for crime, folly or incom¬ 
petence by representatives of Islamic learning, but these 
representatives, sucii as the Sheikh-ul-Islam, Ulema and 
others, have no real sanction, since in theory they are 
not members of a priesthood, but merely Moslems who 
have devoted themselves to special studies. Thus Caliphs 
have been deposed and again reinstated on the ground 
that those who deposed them acted without sufficient 
knowledge or corruptly. 

The increase of pilgrimage among Sunni Moslems has 
given rise to the idea that the possession of the holy 
places carries the Khalifate along with it, though histori¬ 
cally this is not the case. This idea may be attributed 
to the policy of the ex-Sultan, Avho encouraged pilgrimage 
in order to enhance the prestige of the Khalifate. 

Another observation which may be made is, that 
though it is possible for a Sunni to accept a Moslem 
prince who is the vassal of a Christian Power, or a Caliph 
who is the puppet of his own lieutenants, it would be 
contrary to the subconscious ideas of a Sunni for a 
Caliph to be even indirectly controlled by a Christian 
Power or Powers. 
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Any direct control over the Caliph by Christian 
Powers would therefore probably result either in liis 
oflBce being rejected or Sunni Moslems cherishing a 
deep resentment against those who controlled him or 
were even responsible for his being so controlled. 

Further, it is essential for a Caliph’s acceptance that 
he should not appear to be imposed on the Sunni Moslems 
as the nominee of non-Moslems. 

In the interests of Great Britain it would therefore 
be advantageous that, on the one hand, the Ottoman 
dynasty should retain some territory where it had 
complete independence and, at the same time, that the 
independence of the Sherif of Mecca should be 
recognised. Non-Moslem Sunnis would then have 
an opportunity of choosing for themselves whether the 
title should be retained in the present family or should 
be confided to the Sherif of Mecca. 

In event of Ottoman control being removed from 
Hejaz it is very possible that the Sherif might assume 
the title for himself, bis connection with the holy places, 
his intercourse with pilgrims, combined with independ¬ 
ence, would give him an especial claim in the eyes of 
non-Ottoman Sunnis. 

While the importance of the office of Caliph should 
not be exaggei’ated, equally it should not be minimised, 
owing to the peculiar position of Indian Sunni Moslems, 
whose nationalist aspirations (for want of a better term) 
must centre on the Caliph. A Caliph who could pose 
to our Moslem subjects as an oppressed martyr in 
Christian hands, or a Caliph who could be accused of 
being the nominee of Christians, would be equally 
dangerous or harmful. 


Chroxoix)GICal Statement of the Descent of the 

Khalifate. 

0 

Period J. 

Orthodox Caliphs, A.n. 632-fi61. 

Dissentients nil, until dispute between Moawiya and 

Ali. 

Period IL 

Ommayad Caliphs, a.u. 661-750. 

Dissentients: Followers of Ali, Kharijites, and 
latterly Abbasids; mostly in Persia, Central Arabia, and 
South Mesopotamia. 

Period III, 

Abbasid Caliphs : At Bagdad a.d. 750-1258. 
Dissentients: 

(1.) Followers of Ali, N.B. 12th Imam, disappears 

A.D. 874) Persia, Arabia, Mesopotamia under 
Alial influence. 

(2.) Ommayads of Cordoba, 756-1031, Spain, North 

Africa. 

/3.) Fatimites, a.d. 909-1171,. Tunis, Egypt, Syria. 
(4).) Imams of Sana and Sa’da, in Yemen. 

(5.) Carmathians, Central Arabia, circa 1000. 

(6.) Assassins, in Persia and North Syria, circa a.d. 

1085-1260. 
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Descent of the Khalifate. 


Period IV, 

Abbasid Caliphs, at Cairo, under Mamluk tutelage, 

A.D. 1258-1517. 

Dissentients: Persians, North Africans, Southern 
Arabs, Syrians. 

4 

Period Y, 

Ottoman Khalifate, a.d. 1517 to’present day. 
Dissentients: Persians, North Africans, Senussi, 
Mahdists, Wahabis. 
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